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BEE-KEEPING—A REVIEW. 





Tue Mystertes or Bee-Keepinc EXPLAINED; 
being a complete analysis of the whole sub- 
ject, & By M. Qurysy, Practical Bee- 
keeper. ©. M. Saxton, New-York. 
Anorner—and that a well-executed volume 

of 376 pages, of Saxron’s standard editions of 
agricultural books—on bees! Nor is this vol- 
ume at all unwelcome, even in this book-pro- 
ducing age; for it is upon a subject of which, 
although much has been written, there is enough 
always left unwritten for an experienced and 
practical man to write more, if he does it know- 
ingly, that will benefit every bee-keeper who 
may make such writings his study. 

Mr. Quinsy, is himself a bee-keeper, or apia- 
rian, resident in the valley of the Mohawk. He 
has given much time and attention to the care 
of his hives, and appears to have succeeded ad- 
mirably during an experience, as he says, of 
‘more than twenty years.” _ He should, there- 
fore, be qualified to speak understandingly upon 
the subject ; and from what we have read of his 
book, we think he has well accomplished his 
object. 

There is no description of the “live stock” of 
the farm, or garden—for people who have noth- 
ing of territory beyond a door-yard and garden 
may keep bees—so little understood in its na- 
ture and habits, and regarding which so much 
error exists, and so much nonsense is believed, 
as the honey bee. This probably arises from 
the wild, untameable nature of the insect—the 
only thing hitherto brought under the dominion 
of man, which retains its wild and savage na- 
ture, without the slightest recognition of human 
authority, and can, at its own choice, flee from 
his protection with entire safety to its own ex- 
istence and future welfare. Six thousand years 
under the protection of man, and its own wild 
will alike surrounded by the luxuriance of cul- 
tivation, or amid the solitudes of the wilderness, 
has the bee flourished, without a single devia- 
tion from its original habits or economy of life ; 
and whether the swarm be newly captured in 
the forest and brought to the farm-house, or 
fled of its own choice from the farm-house to 
the forest, they are alike in every thing apper- 
taining to what concerns their own “lives, for- 
tunes, and pursuits of happiness,” ready, at 
will, to remain in their newly acquired homes, 
or exchange them, as before, without detriment 
to their welfare. It is from a want of this essen- 
tial knowledge of the nature and habits of the 
bee, that success in its keeping is so uncertain. 





Apiarians, or those who aspire to become so, 
build costly bee-houses, buy expensive patent 
hives, and prepare its accommodations with 
much pains; and after having every thing, as 
they suppose, to content and make the bee 
happy in its new situation, are astonished to 
find their young swarms emerging from the pa- 
rent hive, and heedless of all persuasion, after 
the most approved modes, to remain, rush off 
at once to the wildest woods, and seek a habita- 
tion in some dilapitated tree which will afford 
them refuge, spurning thus the benefits of pro- 
tection, and the luxuries of cultivated fields 
redolent of the choicest honey harvests, to the 
gratification of its own wild and capricious na- 
ture. Such is the honey bee, and such the dis- 
appointments of many of those who strive to 
keep it under subjection. 

To become a successful apiarian, it is neces- 
sary to be not only a close observer of the 
habits of the bee, but to study books which are 
considered good authority on the subject; and 
then, with great care, one may become a “lucky” 
bee-keeper. 

It is true, instances have occurred, and they 
may be familiar to most of our readers, of very 
stupid or very thoughtless people—people never 
having read a book in their lives—who have 
been successful apiarians. But for a time, only. 
The moment any thing like adversity occurs— 
that an enemy interferes with the ordinary la- 
bors of the apiary, or by untoward natural 
events, the usual economy of the bees is inter- 
rupted—they are brought to a dead stand, and 
“luck,” that controlling deity of the ignorant 
and superstitious, is at once denounced as the 
author of all the evil, which, with the intelli- 
gent man, would either have been averted, or 
immediately remedied, through the knowledge 
he had acquired from obversation and study 
combined. So, let every one who wishes to 
keep bees and succeed with them, provide him- 
self with a well-digested authority on their 
management, and make it his study. 

The various subjects of remark in his book 
have been well and methodically arranged by 
our author, from the birth of the bee, onward 
through its growth, swarming, hiving, and set- 
tlement, to the gathering of its harvests, and 
the ultimate appropriation of its sweets to the 
use of the apiarian. Much sound observation 
is recorded, together with a close knowledge of 
what appertains to the successful management 
of the bee, the best size and shape of hive, its 
locality and position, either within or outside 
the bee-house,—in short, whatever is demanded 
of information to propagate, care for, and aid 
the bee to the most successful result in all its 
labors, is written in plain, perspicuous language, 
which only to read it, is to understand. 











Like a sensible man, Mr. Quinny thinks of 
“patent” bee-hives just as we do, bating the 
egotism of the remark. Of some twenty pat- 
terns, and upwards, sundry of which we have 
tried, only one or two are worth the cost of 
the nails and board to make them; and in their 
use, we have seen encugh to know that the bee 
itself has a great deal more gumption on the 
subject of its own wants and accommodations, 
than the man who pretends to teach it, and 
gives it for a habitation any thing more compli- 
cated than a plain, open mouthed, tight box to 
live, breed, and work in. 

Weeks, of Vermont, many years ago, and 
Minor, of this State, of later date, both wrote— 
the one a small book of four pages, the other a 
volume nearly the size of this under notice—on 
the subject of bees, and both books were valua- 
ble. But the first was chiefly to explain and 
set forth the merits of his patent hive, which, 
by the way, we acknowledge to be one of the 
best we ever saw, of a compound kind; while 
the other had a very good hive, also a patent, 
as a sort of addenda to his book Mr. Quixsy 
repudiates all the patents ; tells us how to make 
a square box, or something very near like it, 
and how to fit other; boxes, of either glass or 
wood, upon it, to take the surplus honey. 


—— 0-0 o—_—_—__ 


LETTERS FROM PROF. NASH.—No. 5. 
IRRIGATION, 


Snow has often been called the poor man’s 
manure; and probably every farmer has no- 
ticed that where snow accumulates in winter 
and lies till late in spr‘ng, there the ground ap- 
pears in better condition and produces improved 
crops. This may be supposed to arise in part 
from the protection afforded by the snow-drift ; 
the dry, chill winds of spring are kept from the 
surface; the soil is kept moist; and excessive 
evaporation is prevented. There is, however, 
another cause ;—snow has been proved to con- 
tain ammonia ; it also contains minute portions 
of organic matter; the ammonia and organic 
substances pass with the water of melting snow 
into the soil; they there act as manure on the 
roots of grass, which gives it an early and vigo- 
rous start. This leads me to inquire, whether 
it might not, in some cases, be worth while to 
retain the water of melting snow on snow-lands ? 
perhaps to flood a piece of mowing with the 
water of some spring torrent from neighboring 
hills? Ofcourse it should be confined to such 
pieces of land, as from their peculiar situation 
admit of being thus irrigated, or flooded for a 
short time, without great expense ; and it should 
be confined to soils not very tenacious, and hay- 
ing a porous sub-soil, so that the water could 
pass freely off, as by lying dormant on the sur- 
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face, it would be injurious rather than beneficial. 
The water thus let on would vary in its charac- 
ter ; in some instances it would be impregnated 
with road-washings; in others, it would con- 
tain considerable amounts of various fertilizers, 
brought along from the regions whence it came; 
and in all, it would contain the ammonia and the 
organic matter of the melted snow. I have, 
therefore, supposed that in some peculiar cases, 
where all the circumstances favored, it might 
be worth the farmer’s attention to turn such 
waters on to his mowing, as a sort of spring ir- 
rigation. 

There is another species of irrigation, of the 
advantage of which there can be no doubt—one 
which is generally practised by farmers, but 
not always—that of turning the water of gutters 
by the way-side on the adjoining land. Dur- 
ing and after heavy rains, such water often 
flows fully saturated, thickened even, with fer- 
tilizing matters. These should be directed, if 
the shape of the ground permits, to the neigh- 
boring fields, instead of running into the nearest 
brook. With regard to water from barn-yards, 
it may be said that none should be permitted to 
flow. This is true. Still many farmers have 
their arrangements such, and perhaps will have 
them such, for a long time, in spite of all that 
can be said, that the water runs in torrents from 
their yards after every hard rain. Where this 
is the case, the water should, if possible, be 
turned upon grass-land; and it should be made 
to irrigate as large an extent as the nature of 
the ground permits, as otherwise, it will make 
a small extent so rich as to be useless—to pro- 
duce nothing but weeds. As a general rule, 
wherever on a farm fertilizers are wont to ac- 
cumulate, if the water of showers, rains, and 
melting snows runs over these places, it should 
be so directed as most to benefit the land, instead 
of running where it will be useless. All these, 
however, are species of irrigation, which it would 
seem that common sense might teach every farm- 
er, and of which too much perhaps has been 
said in this place. I will now speak of irriga- 
tion in a more appropriate sense of that term— 
the turning of natural streams upon grass-lands, 
so as to cause the water to pass over and through 
the soil. No specific rules can be laid down for 
doing this. What is required for doing it in the 
best manner, is a little of that science, suffici- 
ently rare, though often talked of, called Farm 
Engineering, the principal ingredient in which 
is common sense—a thing which very plainly 
teaches that it is the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty to make hills and valleys; that we can- 
not essentially alter the surface of the earth, and 
therefore must be content to take it very nearly 
as it is, and to leave it pretty much as we find it; 
that water will not run up hill ; that it tends to the 
lowest place by the shortest route, that is, that it 
will run directly down and not slant-wise on a 
slope. If we are to prepare the surface of land 
for irrigation, it will be found necessary to even 
it somewhat—to level down here a hillock and 
fill up there a hollow; but the transportation of 
great amounts of soil cannot be made on paying 
conditions, where labor is as high as with us. 
Had the Duke of Portland made his improve- 
ments at the present rates of labor in this coun- 
try, they would have given him but two, or at 
most, three per cent. instead of eight, on the 
outlay, because he removed vast quantities of 
earth, far more than was necessary in order to 





accomplish the object, certainly far more than 
would be wise in a country where labor is as 
high as with us. 
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Let the space above be supposed to represent 
a ten acre lot of snow land. A brook (5) flows 
through it from west to east. Across this brook 
(10) is constructed a dam with agate. A water- 
channel cut from the dam to the northeast cor- 
ner of the lot (1) will preserve, by a few wind- 
ings, as the face of the land requires the level of 
the water in the dam, so that when the gate is 
shut the channel (1) will be filled. The wave- 
lip, or bank, of this channel should be leveled 
with great care; should be stamped hard, sown 
with grass seed, and then, if it settle unequally, 
should be regulated from time to time as occa- 
sion requires, in order that when the channel is 
more than filled, the water may run over evenly 
all the way from 10 to 1. English irrigators in- 
sist upon it, that there should be a catch-drain 
parallel with the water-channel, (1) and about 6 
or 8 feet from it into which the water should be 
admitted from the main water-channel (1) by 
under-ground passages, capable of being opened 
and shut. I shall not speak further of this, be- 
cause I do not believe it necessary. They irri- 
gate with a recklessness of expense, which cer- 
tainly cannot yet be recommended to the Ameri- 
can farmer. I would have the lower bank of 
the water-channel (1) levelled with great care, 
and then allow the water to pass over instead of 
under it. The only objection I have heard to 
this course is the danger that the bank may 
give way, and damage be done by the whole of 
the water in the main channel rushing out at 
one place; but I do not believe there would be 
much danger if the bank were properly con- 
solidated and turfed over before being put to 
use. From the water-channel (1) let the water 
run down to the catch-drain, (2) thence to the 
next catch-drain, (3) thence to the catch-drain 
(4,) and thence to the channel of the brook. In 
this way about four acres on the north side of 
the brook would be irrigated. 

At 11 is another dam, and from it a water- 
channel (9) on the south side of the brook. From 
this the water may pass to 8, thence to 7, and 
so on back to the brook, irrigating an acre or so 
on the south side of the brook—in all about five 
acres, or half of the ten acre lot; and if the 
brook, as often happens, was somewhat foul, 
containing considerable quantities of fertilizing 
matter, it would be likely to cause good crops 
of grass without other manure; and if the ma- 
nure made from the grass grown on these five 
acres were put upon the remaining five acres, 
the whole might be kept in a highly productive 
state. But in order to give such results, the 
brook should be something more than mere by 
pure water; the soil should be either porous by 
nature, or well under-drained, as otherwise the 
irrigation would render it cold and productive of 
only sour, innutritious grasses ; and the surface 
of the ground should be so arranged that the 





water would irrigate the whole, and would no- 
where settle into ponds, and remain dormant till 
it had time to settle through the soil. The true 
idea of irrigation is that of water running over 
ground, and not standing upon it. How often 
the water is to be admitted, and how long to re- 
main before being shut off, depends much upon 
the character of the land, and must be learned 
by observation in each case. It should never, 
however, remain more than a few days at a time. 











Suppose the above straight lines to enclose a 
piece of new land. A brook (a) enters it at the 
northwest corner, and passes through the whole 
length. About two acres of this field are con- 
siderably lower than the brook at the place 
where it enters the lot. ‘These two acres then, 
can be irrigated by water taken from the upper 
end of the lot. Suppose now we find the soil of 
this field to be a light loam, resting on a gravelly 
sub-soil. If so, no under-draining would be re- 
quired. Suppose, also, that we find the brook to 
be rich in fertilizing matters. These would be 
favorable indications. Suppose further that the 
make of the ground is such that a water-channel 
(b) could be cheaply cut from or along the side 
of the brook, and around the before-mentioned 
two acres, preserving all the way the turns of 
the brook at a, so that without the expense of 
a dam even, this channel could be always kept 
filled and overflowing with water. But we find 
that the enclosed two acres is of such shape that 
the water, as it runs over the channel, will not 
flow equally over the whole surface, but will 
come together into larger or smaller rills, and 
thus drown a part of the land, without touching 
the rest. The way to obviate this difficulty will 
be to cut catch-drains from which to distribute 
the water again, and so to serve a nearly equal 
distribution over the whole. Let us then cut 
the catch-drain, (c,) humoring its direction to the 
make of the ground, so as to keep the elevation 
equal from end to end. Then, as the water 
flows over this, cut other catch-drains as may . 
be necessary to prevent the water forming itself 
into rills, instead of spreading over the whole 
ground; as d, &c. 

If this plot of two acres, done as I have des- 
cribed, should be found on trial to have doubled 
its produce, the owner would wish that he could 
get the water of that brook upon other parts of 
his field. The surface of the whole field, except 
these two acres, is higher than the brook, at 
any point within his own enclosure. He finds, 
however, that by going up the stream a few rods 
into his neighbor’s land, he could then draw off 
the water at such an clevation as would carry it 
over the whole slope of land lying north or the 
brook (e, ¢, ¢.) This, if he can bargain with his 
neighbor on reasonable terms for the privilege, 
he will be likely to do. But there is one thing 
which he can do without asking favors. On the 
south side of the brook, at /, isa sandy elevation, 
nearly round in form, and sloping in every di- 
rection from the highest point. The soil is un- 
fit for mowing, and yet it cannot be fenced out 
without shutting out some of the best of his 
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mowing. He perceives that if a small basin 
were excavated in the top of that sandy knoll, 
and filled with water to overflowing, the rim be- 
ing nicely adjusted to a common level, the water 
would diffuse itself in every direction over an 
acre or two, and might render that barren spot 
one of the most verdant on his farm. I suppose 
the summit to be 15 or 20 rods from a slight fall 
in the brook, and the elevation to be 8 or 10 feet 
above the stream. Would it be worth the ex- 
pense, say of from 20 to 30 dollars, to throw on 
that elevation a stream of water by means of 
the hydraulic ram, or by a forcing pump to be 
carried by the stream? 





It sometimes, though rarely, happens that a 
plot of ground lies almost precisely level, and 
yet so low that a stream of water can be turned 
uponit. In such a case, irrigation can be effected 
as above; A representing a stream of water 
brought from some river, brook, or pond, or 
possibly from the drainage of neighboring lands ; 
B, a channel to carry off the surplus water after 
the irrigation has been accomplished; 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, smaller channels connecting with the main 
channel A, the ground being first thrown into 
ridges with the plow, and these smaller chan- 
nels running along the summits of the ridges, 
and overflowing on both sides, so that the water 
will run down a gentle slope into the catch- 


drains 5, 6, 7, these last to connect with the dity. 


waste-drain 3, and to empty their surplus water 


the rounds of nearly every new publication in 
Great Britain on the subject of cattle. How hard 
it is to head a great untruth or a stupid absur- 


wise with us. We cannot yet rush into these 
huge expenses which there are wise. Still, high 
as labor is here, and high as interest is, there is 
many an odd acre of bog land, ugly and pestifer- 
ous, which might be drained and rendered beau- 
tiful and healthy, with a certainty of paying 
double our usual rates of interest in the outlay; 
there is many an extended marsh, now treating 
disease and shorting life, which could be re- 
claimed with a like certainty of paying well; and, 
if I am not mistaken, there are thousands of 
fields among us, the whole, or parts of which, 
might be irrigated, with an absolute certainty of 
paying such a return for the outlay as should 
satisfy any reasonable mind. 
Amherst, Feh. 12, 1854. 
*ee-——— 


HOW TO CHOOSE A GOOD MILK COW. 








J. H. Magne, of the Veterinary School, of 
Alfort, France, has recently published a valua- 
ble little work entitled as above. This 
has been translated in England, and a sup- 
plement added by Jonn Haxton, very good in 
the main, with the exception of his apocryphal 
history of the Short-horns and their improve- 
ment by a cross with a polled Galloway Cow! 
It is astonishing how ignorant many of the Eng- 
lish remain on this subject. Zhe Royal Agri- 
cultural Society Journal, The Mark Lane Fx- 
press, and other British journals, have for the 
past few years completely exposed the absur- 
dity of this cross, and far from its being an im- 
provement, shown that it was a great deteriora- 
tion of all their good qualities, and yet the false- 
hood of Berry, as copied by Yovarr, still goes 


With this exception, we can commend the 


into it. 


out of level. 


In England it seems to be no matter what an 
improvement costs, if it but promises to pay five 
per cent. or more on the outlay. The Duke of 
Portland’s water-meadows have been improved 
at an expense of $200,000. Other improvements 
of a like kind in that kingdom have been made 
at enormous rates of expense. 
so with the application of sewerage water to 
lands, as at Edinburgh and other places. In- 
deed, improvements are now talked of, with re- 
gard to the sewerage of London, which, if ever 
accomplished, will have to be done to the tune 
of hundreds of millions sterling. There, land is 
scarce and money plenty; labor is low and pro- 
duce high, and there is hardly an end to im- 


In order to irrigate in this way, it 
would be necessary to bring the whole plot-to a 
very nice level, so that the banks of the channels 
1, 2, 3, 4 should be in all parts equally high, as 
otherwise, the water would discharge itself over 
them into the intervening catch-drains in some 
places and not in others; and I do not believe 
that an effect at irrigation in this way could be 
commended, unless in cases where, from the na- 
ture of the soil and the character of the water, 
great benefit would be sure to result, especially 
as great care would be requisite to keep the 
banks of the distributing drains from settling 


Especially is it 





provements, which it may be wise for them to 


work, though we believe it is not on sale in this 
country, as we were obliged to import a copy 
for our own use; and on this account we now 
commence copying some extracts which we will 
continue till we have presented our readers 
all the more valuable portions. We copy in this 
number the chapter headed ; 
Points Indicative of a Good Cow. 


Among practical dairymen there has long ex- 
isted a number of rules, by which the milking 
properties of a milk cow are judged of; and as 
these rules are the results of long experience, 
transmitted from one generation to another, they 
contain, when collected together, the sum of all 
that information which is known by the name of 
practical knowledge. That this knowledge is cor- 
rect, in a general way, cannot be questioned, be- 
cause it is the result of actual experiments re- 
peated and confirmed not only for a long period 
of time, but in a great variety of ways, and under 
circumstances so different, that any errors must 
long ere now have been detected. Notwith- 
standing the existence of these established rules, 
of judging, by external signs, of the qualities of 
an animal suitable for the dairy, there are very 
great differences in the modes andresults of ap- 
plying them practically. 
natural turn or peculiar adroitness for minute 


stock, than the latter; and hence, too, we find 
that to these instinctive judges of stock, a glance 





land and money, labor and produce, it is other- 





recognized data in order to their being success- 


fully applied in practice, they at the same time 
furnish a set of rules, a knowledge of which is 
of very great advantage to those who have been 
prevented from acquiring an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the points to which such rules 
refer, cither by youth or want of opportunity. 
The points to be attended to in judging of a 
good milk cow, are, by universat consent, con- 
sidered to be shape and size of the animal, both 
as a whole, and in detail; texture of the skin 
and hair, development of the lactiferous parts ; 
temperament or habit of body and disposition ; 
and finally, strength or endurance of constitu- 
tion. A maximum development of these points 
marks out a first-class cow of the breed to 
which she belongs; but the milking properties 
differ in endless variety, not mercly as_ these 
points are prominent or the reverse, but also in 
proportion to the circumstances of climate, soil, 
and treatment. The escutcheon test of M. 
GuENON, already described in the former section 
of this work, is a new element in the question ; 
and when fully established, and better under- 
stood, will probably occupy the first rank among 
the external signs which indicate the natural 
milking properties of cows; but as yet it is 
rarely recognized in Britain ; and there are few 
farmers, even in the best dairy counties, that 
have even heard of such a test. How far M. 
Guenon’s observations have been borne out by 
facts supplied by the examination of a great 
many dairy cows in our own country, both by 
the writer and others, will be discussed at ‘the 
close of this section; meantime, we shall direct 
the reader’s attention to those points which ex- 
perience has proved to possess a marked influ- 
ence on the milking properties of cows. 
Shape.—Whatever may be the breed to which 
a cow belongs, there are certain points of con- 
figuration which are considered essential as re- 
gards her milking properties. There may be, 
and are frequently, great discrepancies between 
the one and the other ; but still, generally speak- 
ing, the rule holds good that, all things being 
alike, the cow which approaches nearest to a 
certain standard will be the best milker. The 
head must be rather lengthy, especially from 
the eye to the point of the nose; the nose and 
muzzle should be cleanly cut, and free from thick 
skin or fleshy lumps; the cheek bones, thin, and, 
in like manner, devoid of thick skin or flesh 
(not thick chapped ;) eye prominent, of a placid 
and benignant expression, with little of the 
white exposed to view. If horned, the horns 
should taper gradually to a point, and have a 
clean surface, free from rugosities ; the breed 
will determine the shape and set of the horns. 
The neck should be long, thin, and free from 
loose skin. A good milk cow may be deer or 
ewe-necked, but never bull-necked. The chest 
and breast should be deep, rather than broad, 
and the brisket should project forwards and 
downwards ; and, whether large or otherwise, 
should be round, well shaped, and without 
loose folds of skin depending from it. The 
girth, behind the shoulders, moderate, and aris- 
ing more from depth than breadth of chest; 
shoulders rather narrow at the top; dack-bone 
on a line with the shoulder-top; ribs arched, 
and well home to the haunch-bones, which 
should be wide apart, and form a straight line 
across, neither depressed in the center, at the 
lumbar vertebrae, nor drooping at the extremi- 
ties ; hind-quarters lengthy, and the rump, or 
tail-top, nearly on a line with the back-bone; 
thighs rather thin, but broad, well spread, and 
giving plenty of room for the udder; delly pro- 


Some men have a|jecting outwards rather than downwards, with 


plenty of room for food; the udder should be 


and careful observation, which others are devoid | large in a lineal direction, that is, well back- 
of; and consequently the former are far more | ward as well as upward, between the hind legs 
successful in rearing, selecting, or buying dairy | and forward on the belly; also broad in front, 


filling up the space between the lower flanks, 
but rather short vertically ; a deep hanging ud- 


or a touch will reveal a greater amount of infor- | der, from its swinging motion, being always the 
: mation than the closest inspection of others. 
make mm lands, oF ® the — which they | While it is necessary, however, that there 
may wisely incur for this end. With regard to} should be long and habitual familiarity with 


cause of great fatigue to the animal when walk- 
ing; the teats should be moderately long, 
straight, and equal in thickness from the udder 








to the point, and also at considerable and equal 
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distances from each other; the two front teats 
especially should be well apart, and the direc- 
tion of all four should be outward. When full 
of milk, the udder should be greatly enlarged 
in size, and, when newly emptied, shrink in a 
corresponding degree, and the skin gather into 
soft creases. The mammary glands, running 
on each side of the belly, large throughout 
their whole course, and swelling into large puffs 
at or near their junction with the udder; thigh 
veins also large and easily felt by the hand. 

Ofall these shapes the more important are the 
long, finely-formed head ; long, thin neck ; rump 
nearly on a line with the back-bone; broad 
quarters, long udder from back to front, and 
large veins underneath the belly, and down- 
wards, from the loins and thigh, to the udder. 
When seen in front, the body of a good milk 
cow should present the appearance of a blunted 
wedge, the apex of which is the breast and 
shoulder. Seen from behind, she should pre- 
sent a square well-spread shape. Seen sideways, 
she should be lengthy, but not lanky. 


———*-0-0-————_ 
For the American Agriculturist. 


SPECIFIC MANURES, 





Iwas much pleased and I trust somewhat 
profited by an article which appeared in your 
paper of Nov. 3, 1853, headed “How to make 
home-made super-phosphate of lime.” Doubt- 
less, the clan of Super-phosphate manufacturers 
will not esteem it very highly, but be assured it 
will be appreciated by every intelligent cultiva- 
tor of the soil who readsit. Taking a hint from 
your remarks I consulted an elementery work 
on Chemistry, (Youmans’,) and went to work to 
see what I could do. I took a small quantity of 
bones and boiled them in strong lye about four 
hours; when they were reduced to a powder, 
and the lye boiled away so as to be nearly dry. 
Thus I intend to proceed with what bones I can 
get before planting time. With this pulverized 
bone I intend to mix gypsum to render it dry 
enough to be handled with ease when put on. 
Now, whether this will be as good as it would 
be if dissolved in the acid I am unable to say. 
What its value as a fertilizer is yet remains to 
be seen. One thing is certain, if it fails it is not 
money thrown away upon this or that Prof.’s 
concentrated compound. 

I would not by any means undervalue science 
as an aid to the farmer, but would try my own 
resources first. 

I consider it poor husbandry to neglect the 
means within my reach for the manufacture of 
manure, and then buy it at a high price. 


S. Tenney. 
East Raymond, Cumb. Co., Me. 


aie deca 
For the American Agriculturist. 


NEW FARMS LATELY DISCOVERED. 





Lawyers ascertained a long time ago, that 
landholders owned far down below the surface ; 
but farmers never suspected, that their deeds 
gave them a right to more than six inches of 
the surface. Scarcely any have thought of look- 
ing deeper than this, except the diggers for gold 
and water. The sub-soil plow is revealing to 
agriculturists treasures before unknown. _Dis- 
coveries in the earth are keeping pace with those 
in the sky, and a new earth is opening to the 
cultivator, as a new heaven is to the astronomer. 
In the soil is a great source of phosphate of 
lime, which few farmers have hit upon ; I mean 
in that part of the farm which lies more than 
six inches below the surface. There since the 
Deluge has Jain undisturbed this fertilizer in a 
hard compact mass. Roots of the grains and 
grasses cannot penetrate it. There it is and 





has been for thousands of years, insoluble, ex- 
cept when roots apply themselves to it. 

Not one farmer in twenty ever plows deeper 
than six inches. The roots cannot get at the 
mine below for it is too hard. As beneficial as 
the sub-soil plow has proved to be where used, 
not one farmer in five hundred uses one through- 
out the Empire State. You mayask them why 
this is so and they will answer, our grandfathers 
never used them, and they generally had great 
crops, and we think it better to follow their ex- 
amples, than to be carried away by the silly 
fashions of the present day. 

Exrav Cross. 

Potter Hill, Rens. Co., N.Y. 


——# @e- 





For the American Agriculturist. 


CANADA THISTLE--DIFFERENT VARIETIES, 





In the 24th No. of the last volume, you ask for 
an article or two from Western New-York, as to 
the best means of destroying the Canada This- 
tle. As TI do not belong to that section, I am 
not called on for a word. I will, however, allude 
to a mistake in some sections of the United 
States, as to what plant is really the Canada This- 
tle. i 

I have heard several different plants called the 
Canada Thistle, which are so dissimilar in external 
appearances and habits, that I doubt their be- 
longing to the same order; certainly’they do not 
belong to the same species. In the State of 
Maine the plant called ‘Canada Thistle” has 
creeping roots, which are exceedingly tenacious 
of life in every bit cut or broken off. They 
strike deeper, and therefore are more difficult to 
kill by digging, and more to be dreaded than the 
well-known couch grass. ‘The seed, too, is much 
more troublesome, as no cultivator, however 
careful, can prevent the winds taking it from a 
negligent neighbor’s land, and gratuitously 
sowing sufficient in a single year to stock the 
largest farms of the most guarded farmers. This 
variety also luxuriates in a clayey soil, and if a 
chance plant were well neglected for a few years, 
it would be found to have entirely rooted sev- 
eral acres. This under-ground habit, or mole 
life, is no small obstacle to be overcome before 
one can effectually “stop their breath.” They 
have a spine at every angle of stalk or leaf, and 
so numerous, that one must have a tiny finger 
indeed, to be able to touch any part without 
getting a sting from at least one thorn. But for 
all these bad qualities they have some good 
ones, for when in bloom they are highly fragrant, 
and give off in large amount, a very pleasant 
spicy. odor, perfuming the air a long distance 
around. If cut and well cured when the blos- 
soms are just opening, horses will eat them with 
much avidity. The seed, too, is the choice food 
of some of our most beautiful feathered song- 
sters. 

In Maryland, there is a plant called the Ca- 
nada Thistle, that is dissimilar from the above 
in almost every respect, so much so, that only 
one of them can properly be called the Canada 
Thistle. In this section there is a third plant 
bearing the name of Canada Thistle, which is 
different from either. 

As to the destruction of these plants, I doubt 
whether it would be necessary to use the same 
means to kill those of Maryland, that would be 
requisite to exterminate those in Maine. They 
may be killed by mowing them off before they 
blossom, each time they spring up, for a couple 
of years. I have tried this plan and succeeded. 
I have also dug them up so as tokill them. This 
is more laborious, but leaves the soil in good 
order for a crop. 

Would it not be well for every person who 
speaks of a plant that has a local name, to des- 
cribe some of its characteristics, so that people 
of other sections might compare the description 
with those of their own locality, and so save 
mistakes which are now frequent, and often lead 
to serious inconveniences. 

I see no reason why the variety of thistle 
growing in the State of Maine, should be called 
Canada Thistle any more than Maine or New- 





England Thistle, for I have heard many of the 

‘“‘oldest inhabitants” say, that they found the 

thistle in Maine when it was an entire wilder- 

ness from the sea shore to the Canadas, proving 

to me clearly, that the Thistle was as indigenous 

to Maine as Canada. J. H. D. 
Morristown, March, 1854. 


—- © e-—__ 


Guano on Corron.—Mr. Brana, of Coss 
County, Geo., gives in the Lawrenceville Herald, 
the following account of an experiment of 
guano on cotton : 


The land on which I used the guano, is what 
in this section of the country we call Hickory 
Orchard land, the principal growth being thick 
bark Hickory, with some post Oak and Pine ; 
the color of the soil, dark red, with very little 
sand. The quantity used was rather less than 
asack, which was finely pulverized before using. 
About three weeks before planting, I had the 
land listed three feet distance with a large shovel 
plow, and as deep as a good mule could pull it. 
The guano was applied immediately, in the 
ratio of about 250 pounds per acre, and a high 
ridge thrown on it with turning plows. It was 
planted on the 18th of April, as was also the 
balance of the patch (8 acres,) and cultivated in 
the same manner as the rest of the crop—and 
now for the result. 

‘““As soon as my crop generally began to show 
blooms, I counted on the first row, where I had 
used guano,.40 blooms, and at the same time 
counted the blooms on the adjoining row, 
where no manure had been used, and found 9— 
and now for the seed cotton. 


1st picking. 2d. 3d. 4th. Total. 

Guanorow - J2lbs. 27Ilbs. 20lbs. 17lbs. 76)bs, 
Unmanured row, 3 ‘ 846 124g 36 

- - 40lbs. 


Difference in favor of guano, -‘ - 
“T attended the picking and weighing myself, 
and am sure that the above is correct. 
“The rows are 178 yards long, and you will 
see by calculation that 28 will make an acre, 
and 


76 lbs. multiplied by 28 make - - - 2,128 lbs. 
36 “ oe “ s 


- 1,008 


1,120 Ibs. 


Difference per acre, . - - 





RAISING FOREST TREES FROM SEEDS. 





One of our subscribers requests us to furnish 
instruction for raising Chestnut, Walnut, and 
Locust trees from seeds. This is a subject of 
much importance to settlers in prairie countries, 
and even in many other parts of the country, it 
would be well if farmers would plant a few 
acres of their grounds with forest trees for the 
prospective wants of their children, if not for 
their own benefit. In some parts of the State 
there is already quite a scarcity of timber for 
fencing and building purposes, as well as for fuel, 
and good woodland is worth more peracre than 
that under cultivation. 

The first thing demanded on the part of those 
intending to plant forest seeds, is to select such 
kinds of trees as are best adapted to their soil. 
Much labor has been wasted by neglecting this 
precaution ; and all the instructions we have 
seen in books and papers in regard to this busi- 
ness have been defective on this point. It has 
been stated, for instance, that chestnuts can be 
raised with the greatest case from seed; and 
many farmers have been induced to try the ex- 
periment, but have very generally failed because 
their soil was not of the right kind. 

A deep sandy and dry soil is requisite for the 
successful growth of the chestnut ; and it is in 
vain to attempt to make it thrive on soils of an 
opposite character, as we know from repeated 
experiments. The Black Walnut and Butter- 
nut thrive best in a deep, rich, clayey, and gra- 
velly loam, or what is commonly known as 
deep limestone soils. The same kind of soil is 
best suited for the Sugar Maple, but this tree 
will flourish on a greater variety of soils, and 
requires less depth than the walnut. 
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The Hickory will bear a strong clay soil bet- 
ter than most other trees except beech. Neither 
of these are well adapted to the rich mucky or 
sandy soils of the prairies. The Oak, in some 
of its varieties, will flourish on most good soils, 
not too wet or mucky, but is of too slow growth 
for our fast people. The Locust on account of 
rapid growth, valuable timber, and adaptability 
to various soils, is perhaps the most useful of 
all—but unfortunately it is so liable to be des- 
troyed by the borer, that it cannot be relied on 
in many parts of our country. 

Savine anp Sowine Seep.—Chestnuts, Wal- 
nuts and similar kind of tree seeds should never 
be suffered to become perfectly dry before plant- 
ing. If not convenient to plant them soon 
after their time of ripening, they should be put 
in a box of sand, and kept moist, (not wet,) and 
be allowed to freeze during winter, then planted 
early in the spring, covering them about two 
inches in depth. ‘They may be planted where 
the trees are to remain, taking care to keep the 
plants clear of weeds and grass while young; 
or, they can be transplanted when 2 or 3 years 
old, taking them up carefully, without injuring 
the roots, and not exposing them to drying 
while out of the ground. 

Locust Seed may be kept dry for a year or 
two, without destroying its vitality, but it must 
in all cases by thoroughly scalded before sow- 
ing, or it will lie a whole year in the ground 
without vegetating. Fora quart of seed, pour 
on 4 quarts of boiling water, and let stand for 
12 or 24 hours, when most, if not all of the 

eseeds will be swollen to several times their 
former size. If a considerable portion are not 
swollen they must be scalded again. Stir the 
seeds while in the water, so as to agitate them 
briskly, and while in motion pour off the water 
and swollen seeds, while the other being heav- 
ier will remain at the bottom of the vessel, then 
scald and let soak as before, and they will gen- 
erally all swell. The seeds can then be sown 
where designed to remain, or in a nursery bed, 
and the trees transplanted when one year old.— 
Ohio Cultivator. 
—-— 0 @e-—_ 


THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


os 


As every thing connected with poultry now a 
days has a peculiar interest, we give the follow- 
ing sensible remarks from an English paper. 
First, of the roost and nest-house. The floor 
should be sprinkled with ashes, loam, pul- 
verized peat or fine charcoal, and the floor 
should be cleaned off every week. 


The yard should contain a grass plat, some 
fine gravel, slaked lime, dry ashes, and pure 
water. The nests should be lined with moss 
heath and straw. Evidently the Dorkings are 
the best breed ; they will lay an average of 185 
eggs each per annum. Fowls with black legs 
are best for roasting, while those with white 
legs are best for boiling. If you want them to 
sit early leave the eggs under them. Fowls in 
their native habits never lay more eggs than 
they can hatch. Remember that no success 
can be expected from poultry-keeping if their 
houses be damp, cold, unclean, or badly ventil- 
ated ; if their food does not approximate to that 
which they get in a state of nature, viz., a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable food ; if the water 
they drink be stagnant, the drainage of the 
manure heap, &c., or if the strongest and hand- 
somest be not bred from. 


Vautur or Acorns.—The editor of The Ad- 
vocate, Claiborne, La., has gone into a minute 
calculation upon the value of one crop of acorns 
in that parish—equivalent to our counties. He 
says that 1,800,000 pounds of pork will be con- 
sumed there in the year 1854, by the 12,000 in- 
habitants, and that the whole of it comes from 
the crop of acorns, and is worth the snug sum 
of $90,000. Besides this, he thinks an equal 
value has been added to the stock hogs. He 


worth more cotton than it would, if all the plan- 
ters had to depend upon the corn crop for 
their meat, so that the actual value of a crop 
of acorns is $215,000. 


+ 


Inpran Farmine in Cavirornia.—Lieutenant 
Beal is prosecuting his labors to establish at the 
Tejon Pass, California, an Indian reservation 
and farm. He has already planted two square 
miles with grain, and has kept running con- 
stantly twenty-four plows. Most of the labor 
is performed by Indians who two months be- 
fore were running wild on the mountains. He 
began with sixty, and has now two thousand 
three hundred. 

— —-0e@e-—- 

Arrow-Roor Crops iv Natau.—The extra- 
ordinary productiveness of arrow-root in the 
soil of Natal is illustrated by the fact that, from 
a plot of less than half an acre, on the estate of 
Mr. Moorewood, at Compensation, a quantity of 
the root or tubers has been taken, weighing 
12,700 pounds, and this crop has been sold for 
cash, at 1d. per pound, being upwards of £50 
for half anacre! The prepared arrow-root from 
this lot has been sold in this town at 1s. per 
pound.— Cape Town Mail. 


——_-2 © e———_ 


THE FARMER—A PRETTY PICTURE. 





Tne man who stands upon his own soil, who 
feels that by the laws of the land in which he 
lives,—by the laws of civilized nations,—he is 
the rightful and exclusive owner of the land 
which he tills, is by the constitution of our na- 
ture under a wholesome influence, not easily 
imbibed from any otker source. He feels— 
other things being equal—more strongly than 
another the character of a man as the lord of 
the inanimate world. Of this great and wonder- 
ful sphere, fashioned by God and upheld by 
his power a portion is his,—his, from the center 
to the sky. It is the space on which the gener- 
ation before him moved in its round of duties; 
and he feels himself connected with those who 
will follow him, and to whom he is to transmit 
a home. 

Perhaps his farm has come down to him from 
his fathers. They have gone to theirlast home, 
but he can trace their footsteps over the scenes 
of their daily labors. The roof which shelters 
him was reared by those to whom he owes his 
being. Some interesting domestic tradition is 
connected with every enclosure. The favorite 
fruit tree was planted by his father’s hand. He 
sported in his boyhood beside the brook which 
still winds through the meadow. Through the 
fields lies the path to the village school of ear- 
lier days. He still hears from his window the 
voice of the Sabbath bell, which called his 
father and forefathers to the house of God; and 
near at hand is the spot where his parents are 
laid to rest, and where, when his time is come, 
he shall be laid by his children. These are the 
feelings of an owner of the soil. Words can- 
not paint them; gold cannot buy them. They 
flow out of the deepest fountains of the heart ; 
they are the life spring of a fresh, healthy, and 
generous national character.— Puritan I[e- 
corder. 

0 @e- — 


AN UNPARALLELED HORSE. 


An auctioneer in Demara thus describes a 
horse he put up for sale. This is piling up the 
adjectives in a style that few Americans can 
surpass. 

A strong, staunch, steady, sound, stout, safe, 
snug, servicable, strapping, supple, swift, smart, 
sightly, sprightly, spirited, sturdy, shining, 
sure footed, sleek, smooth, spuky, well-skinned, 
sized and: shaped, leather colored horse, of 
superlative symmetry, called Sir Tarrox, with 
small star, and swift, square bodied, slender 
shouldered, sharp sighted, and steps stately, 
free from strain, sprain, spavin, spring halt, 
staggers, strangles, seelling, sellander, surfeit, 





thinks also that that parish grows $35,000 


seams, stumous, swelling, serances, scratches, 





splints, scars, sores, scattering, shambling gait, 
or symptoms of sickness of any sort. He is 
neither stiff mouthed, shabby coated, sinew 
shrunken, spur galled, saddle backed, shell 
toothed, slim gutted, surbated, skin scabbed, 
short winded, splay footed nor shoulder slip- 
ped; and is sound in the sword point and stifle 
joint. He has neither sick spleen, sleeping evil, 
set fast, snaggle teeth, sand crack, subentan- 
eous sores or shattered hoofs; nor is sour, 
sulky, stubborn, surly or slow, sluggish nor 
stupid; be never slips, strips, strays, stalks, 
starts, stops, shakes, snivels, snufiles, snorts, 
stumbles, and seldom sweats; has a showy 
stylish switch tail, and a safe set of shoes on ; 
can feed on stubs, straw, sage coron or Scotch 
grass; can carry 140 lbs with great speed and 
long strokes. Upset price low. 


———-0-9-0-———_— 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1854. 


Seep Pranrers.—L. B. Fisher, of Coldwater, 
Mich.: I claim constructing the driving wheels 
of planters with cut rims and divided hubs, 
substantially as described, said hubs being made 
to traverse the driving shaft by means of forked 
levers operated by a screw or its equivalent, for 
regulating the alignment of the hills in a cross 
direction, as set forth. 

T also claim the scraper in combination with 
the two pins and the two levers, arranged and 
operating substantially as described, for pre- 
serving a given space between the edge of the 
scraper and outer surface of the rim of the 
wheel, as specified. 

Tue Gavuce or Srraw Currers.—Warren 
Gale, of Louisville, Ky.: I claim the arrange- 
ment of the adjustable gauge, as described. 


OPENING AND CLosine Gates.—W. G. Philips, 
of Newport, Del.: I claim the double span ro- 
tating gate opening and closing continually for- 
ward, by means of levers and inclined planes, 
as well as by pulleys and cords, combined and 
arranged as set forth. 

Hanernc Gates.—Mr. Ashley Hotchkin, of 
Schenevus, N. Y.: I claim hanging a gate by 
means of two lower turning pivots, or pintles, 
working on separate step projection of a box, 
or frame, the upper end of the gate being stead- 
ied-and carried by suitable rollers, (any num- 
ber) or their equivalent, working or traveling 
in fixed grooves, channels, or spaces, so as to 
admit the gate opening either way,—the several 
parts being constructed, arranged, and opera- 
ting, as described. 


Corron Seep Pianters.—G. W. Cooper, of 
Palmyra, Ga.: I claim the combination of the 
saws and feeders, the said saws having a reci- 
procating rectillinear motion, and the said feed- 
ers having a reciprocating rotary motion, the 
above parts being constructed and arranged as 
set forth. 

APPARATUS FOR OPENING AND CLosiIne GATEs. 
—Samuel G. Dugdale, of Richmond, Ja. Ad- 
ditional to re-issued letters, Jan. 31, 1854: the 
nature of my improvement consists in hanging 
a pendulous lever provided with a notch, by 
which | cause the weight of the gate to be the 
means of holding the bottom to the point to 
which it is drawn, and at the same time holding 
the vertical lever down until the carriage has 
passed over it, thereby preventing any appenda- 
ges that might be attached to said carriage, or 
vehicle, from catching said lever. 

The application of a pendulous lever pro- 
vided with a notch, or its equivalent, as set 
forth. 

Re-issue. 

Grass AND Grain Corrine Macnine.—Wil- 
liam F. Ketchum, of Buffalo, N. Y.: Original 
Patent dated Feb. 10, 1852, I claim, first, sus- 
taining the outer end of the rack piece in the 
manner set forth. 

The shield plate in combination with the 
shoe and cutter bar, for the purpose aforesaid.— 
Scientific American. 
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ultural Department. 

To Horricuiturists. — Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. We are receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 


——_°ee—— 


EARLY SPRING WORK IN THE GARDEN, 





First, remove all litter from the garden, to- 
gether with all undecomposed manures, except 
such as are needed for mulching. We would be 
very careful not to allow manure at any time to 
become incorporated in our garden soils, ex- 
cept such as had been completely composted, 
unless in stiff soils. 

Do not disturb the soil until sufficiently dry, 
then spade it deep, and thoroughly pulverize it. 
As soon as may be, sow radishes, lettuce, onions, 
beets, and plant carly potatoes and peas. After 
experimenting with almost every variety of peas, 
during the last five years or more, we prefer, 
all things considered, for an early pea, the 
Early Emperor and Prince Albert; for the best 
pea a little later, the Champion of England; 
and later still, the best and most productive of 
all peas, we think is Hair’s New Mammoth 
Dwarf Marrow. The London Gardeners’ Chron- 
tele, in its reports for several years past, has 
given this pea the decided preference there, 
So it has also repeatedly proved here. None of 
these peas grow vines higher than about two 
and a half feet, and we very much prefer them 
to Stanley’s Marrow, or other four to six feet 
varieties. 

Put your strawberry beds in a good condi- 
tion, but leave on the ground all the clean litter 
you can without incommoding the plants. They 
need thorough mulching, and this will assist in 
so doing. A frierfd, who is a successful cultiva- 
tor, writes us, strongly recommends the follow- 
ing treatment: 

“When the growing spring weather fairly 
commences, take~a pound each of sulphate 
of potash, soda, and (Glauber salts,) and one 
quarter pound of sal-ammonia, dissolved in six 
gallons of water, and water freely every straw- 
berry plant just at evening. Continue this 
every tenth day until the blossoms appear, and 
then apply pure water freely every dry day un- 
til the season passes by, and you will probably 
receive a larger quantity, and larger strawber- 
ries, than you have been accustomed to see.” 

This is also the time to prune your rose 
bushes, and most varieties of shrubs and young 
trees. Prune freely, and have an eye to the 
comely shape of the tree or shrub after you 
have done with it. We would not allow an ill- 


shaped tree, nor a conspicuous crooked limb to 
deform any tree, shrub, or plant in our garden. 
If our city fathers ‘had attended to this simple 
thing, those noble trees in the park fronting 


worthy of cultivation ; 


ties. Nature never puts on foliage in that way, 
as the noble elms and maples in our country 
towns, where they have been allowed to grow 
unmolested, abundantly verify. Even the apple 
and Peach tree should be trained to grow of 
beautiful form. A very little taste and care 
will accomplish it. 

We wish men fitted to the task, would go 
over our whole country, giving lectures to all 
the people on the important and delightful art 
of pruning. 

oo he 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MASS,’ 
COMMITTEE ON FRUITS. 


A rrew weeks since, we received the Annual 
Report for 1853, of this excellent Society, which 
centers in and radiates out from Boston, but we 
have not found time till now to give it a thor- 
ough examination, so as to present to our readers 
a synopsis of such of their doings as are of gen- 
eral interest. The results of the year’s labors 
of this Society are of peculiar interest at the pre- 
sent season. 

The committee on fruits during the past year, 
awarded the first premium on summer apples to 
William’s Favorite. The best autumn was de- 
clared to be Hubardston’s Nonsuch. The best 
winter to be the Baldwin, while at the Annual 
Meeting the first premium was awarded to the 
Gravenstein. 

Rostiezer bore off the first premium for sum- 
mer Pears. Beurre Bosc or autumn, and East- 
er Beurre or Winter Pears, while at the annual 
meeting, Flemish Beauty was declared the best 
dish, Seckel the second, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey third, and Dunmore fourth. 

The first Premium on Currants was awarded 
tothe Red Gondouin. On Peaches, to the Early 
Crawford; on Plums, to the Green Gage; on 
Strawberries, the first and second premium, to 
Hovey’s Seedling, and the third to a new seed- 
ling called Durfee’s Scedling, of which the Com- 
mittee say, “It is of a rich sparkling flavor, with 
berries of an extra large size.” A gratuity was 
also awarded Mr. J. Fay, for ‘‘numerous baskets 
of his seedling strawberry ‘Jenny Lind,’ said 
by the producer to be quite productive, of good 
size and fine flavor. Should it continue to 
maintain the character of productiveness it will 
prove a desirable variety.” 

A large premium of twenty dollars was 
awarded to N. Conurys, for the introduction of 
the “Collins” Pear; and the same to Messrs. 
Hovey for their new Seedling Pear, the “Boston.” 
They also awarded the Appleton Gold Medal, 
valued at $40, to Messrs. Hovey & Co., for their 
new Seedling Cherry, the “ Hovey.” 

The committee remark that “ the only variety 
of apple worthy of particular note, exhibited the 
past season, was the ‘Size,’ a seedling from W. 
A. Anprews, Dover, N. I., (by Messrs. Hovey 
& Co.,) of which a few dozen were offered, and 
of so rich a coloring as to prove a great attrac- 
tion in the fruit department. On testing it,’21st 
May, it proved abundantly juicy, and of a rich 
flavor. It is alate keeping variety. In size it 
is above medium; a high warm, rich red on a 
yellow ground; deep red to the sun, and for its 
great beauty alone, must prove a desirable table 
fruit.” Mr. M. P. Wixper, exhibited twenty 
varieties of.strawberries from imported vines, of 
which only three were considered by him as 
among which was 





our City Hall would not present such deformi- 





“ Barnes’ New Large White, which, as exhibited, 





certainly proves to be the largest and finest of 
the white varieties.” 

Of Raspberries, the committee say the best 
exhibition “decidedly, has been made with Kne- 
vett’s Giant.” In a future number we will re- 
fer to other reports of this Society. 


—-*@¢ 


REVIEW. 


Exuiorr’s Fruit Book; or the American Fruit 
Growers’ Guide. C. M. Saxton, New-York. 


Our first general impression of this book is a 
favorable one. There is an air of independence 
and freshness about it which is decidedly agree- 
able. Besides it is from the West—the great, 
the growing West. ‘The movements in Fruit 
Culture, and Fruit Books in our country during 
the last few years are of a remarkable charac- 
ter. Not to mention Kenrick Coxe and others, 
we may rank first in importance Downine’s 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Next ap- 
peared that accurate work of Tomas, the Fruit 
Culturist, after which we received Barry’s Prac- 
tical Fruit Garden embracing minute description 
of the best mode of cultivating those garden 
gemns—dwarf fruit trees—and now here comes 
another work more on the general plan of 
Downinc, and yet distinct and improved 
somewhat in its arrangement. 

Weare glad the Buckeye State has spoken so* 
emphatically on this subject. 

Of course the experience of cultivators at 
the east will somewhat differ from the western 
description of some of the fruits, yet this ren- 
ders the work only the more valuable to all, for 
comparison. 

The work evinces a good degree of labor, and 
deserves a large circulation, especially at the 
West. We shall recur to it more critically at 
an carly period. 





—_--9-§-9———— 


SETTING OUT TREES. 


On the opening of early spring, a large pro- 
portion of our readers are particularly interest- 
ed in any plain, simple directions as to the best 
manner of setting out trees, and especially so, 
where in that way, common and fatal errors are 
easily avoided. Let us therefore suggest 

1. Do not set them too deep. This is the 
secret of the grand discovery of the great law 
of vegetation, for which Russe Comstock asked 
the small sum of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, viz. : 

“That the ‘seat of life’ in a tree or plant is 
just at the point where the earth should cease 
to cover the foot of the tree. If covered deep- 
er it strangled the tree at said seat of life, 
or forced it into sending forth suckers, which 
stifled all healthy progress in the tree.” 

Now, the discovery is not a new one, that trees 
must not be too deeply planted ; certainly no 
deeper than they were, when growing in the 
earth previously. Without doubt thousands of 
dollars, worth of trees are annually lost to our 
country by this simple error. 

2. Pat nothing but pure and finely pulve- 
rized earth around the roots. Many persons are 


told their Jand wants manure, ashes, &c., and 
not having time to manure and ash their whole 
field, they, as a substitute, put these sub- 
stances into the hole for the tree, and mingle it 
in the earth with which they cover the roots, 
This is all wrong. The soil may need manure 





and ashes, but these should be completely coms 
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posted in the soil before allowed to come in con- 
tact with the fibrous roots of the young trees. 

3. Mulch the tree well after setting out. 
Mulching consists in placing the manure— 
be it new or old—leaves, tan-bark or whatever 
is used, loosely on the surface of the ground for a 
considerable space around the tree. On no ac- 
count mix it with the soil in transplanting. 

4, The first step, and most important, in pre- 
paring fora fruit yard, is thoroughly to drain 
the soil. The tree cannot be healthy and vig- 
orous without this. 

5. Take care of the tree after setting it out. 
Many persons do not bestow as much labor on a 
tree, which ought. in ten years to yield an in- 
come of, ten dollars per annum, as they do on a 
half dozen hills of potatoes. They do not seem 
to be aware how great the difference is between 
the quantity and quality of the fruit ona kindly 
treated, well-fed tree, and that of one half starv- 
ed and dwarfed. Let it be always remembered, 
that whatever is worth doing at all, is always 
worth doing well, 

———-0 @ e———_ 
THE CRANBERRY. 


Continued from page 6. 


THE mode of setting out the cranberry in such 
a swamp, if we suppose it to be covered with 
bushes and grass, and surrounded by a sandy 
soil, or in the immediate neighborhood of sand, 
would be as follows: First, cut the bushes and 
pare off the surface turf to the depth of several 
inches, so as to remove, as far as possible, the 
roots of grasses and bushes; then level the 
whole by filling in sand to the depth of from 
two to four or five inches, according to circum- 
stances. It is desirable that the surface of the 
sand should be but slightly raised above the 
level of the water of the swamp, meadow, or 
pond filled up, so that, by digging into the sand 
with the hand or the hoe, the water may be 
found within two or three inches of the surface. 
The plants should be taken up with the spade 
in square turfs, of the thickness of two or three 
inches, this being the depth to which the roots 
generally descend. When the ground has been 
leveled and prepared as directed above, it wili 
be found more convenient to draw straight lines 
and set the roots about eighteen inches apart 
one way, and one foot the other, in small clus- 
ters of about five or six together, the grasses 
taken up with them in the turf having first been 
removed from them. The practice of some has 
been to set the turf, thus taken up, into the row 
without removing the grass; but the vines are 
so tenacious of life that there is little danger of 
their dying, even if all their natural earth is re- 
moved from the roots; and those who have 
followed this method have generally had much 
less trouble in the subsequent cultivation. Some 
prefer to set them in rows, at a greater distance 
apart, having the rows two and a half or three 
feet, and the plants one foot, in the rows. The 
distance may be regulated, somewhat by cir- 
cumstances. If the sand is thick and loose so 
as to make it impracticable to cultivate the 
vines and pull up the grasses and weeds, on ac- 
count of the danger of starting the roots, the 
closer the plants are set, the better, since they 
will thus the sooner cover the ground and get 
the advantage of the grasses. Where it is not 
intended to hoe the plants in such situations, a 
foot each way will probably be the most con- 
venient distance between the plants. 

Many fields which I have seen, are thus ar- 
ranged. Swamps like those described, which 
have always been considered as entirely incapa- 
ble of improvement, have been reclaimed in 
many instances, with great labor, and filled up 
with coarse, white beach sand, and often, where 
the swamp has been covered with water, to the 
depth of three or four feet. The plants have 
then been set out in the manner described, from 
one foot to eighteen inches apart, in holes made 


in the sand by a small stick, hoe or dibble, and 
sometimes with the hand; a small cluster of 
roots taken from the sod in which they had 
been taken from their natural position, freed 
from grass and roots, being placed in each hole. 
In such a situation there will always be mois- 
ture enough for them. 

The cost in these cases varies from $100 to 
$400 per acre. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, I have never known an acre pre- 
pared in this way, to fall below $125 ; and that, 
too, even where it has been prepared in the most 
economical way, all the labor being performed 
by the owner himself. The cost, in the situa- 
tions described, including the original prepara- 
tion by paring, fencing, filling up with sand, 
procuring and setting out the roots, has more 
frequently been about $300 per acre. In many 
cases within my knowledge, the owner has con- 
tracted to pay at the rate of $1 874. square 
rod for preparing the land and setting out the 
plants properly. In somewhat more favorable 
situations, the contractor pays $1 50 a rod, or 
at the rate of $240 per acre. 

When the roots are thus transplanted, a foot 
or a foot and a half being left between them, 
they are expected to spread and entirely cover 
the ground with vines, in about three years. If 
the plantation is troubled by grasses at first, the 
rapid growth of the plants will generally destroy 
them in the course of three or four years. In 
one of the most successful cases which have 
come under my observation, where the plants 
have been set about six years, the quantity of 
grass and weeds was much less the last season 
than the preceding; the vines produced abun- 
dantly, and there seems to be every reason to 
suppose that the cranberries will very soon take 
full possession of the ground. But if they are 
set sufficiently near, and have a proper amount 
of labor bestowed upon them, they will ordina- 
rily, on sand, get an early hold of the ground, 
and bid defiance to all opposition. 

Tn some swamps and peat meadows, generally 
denominated “shaky,” the surface is composed 
of a matting of roots, mosses, and various un- 
decomposed organic matter; the whole of which 
seems to rest on a liquid, or almost liquid, bed 
beneath. This top matting may be thick and 
strong enough to prevent a person walking over 
it, from falling through. In such cases, the 
surface cannot very well be taken off, and the 
sand must be put upon the top; but careful 
consideration should be given to the quantity 
used, as, if too much be put on, its weight may 
sink the whole surface into the water beneath. 
Two or three inches will commonly be found as 
much as it is prudent to use. I have seen sev- 
eral examplés where a neglect of reasonable 
precaution, in regard to this matter, has cost 
the owner the loss of all his labor and expendi- 
ture. 

The mode of treatment which has been des- 
cribed, willbe found to be the best for swamps 
surrounded by large quantities of sand; and 
experiments, extending over a term of seven or 
eight years, with plants every year becoming 
more and more productive, show conclusively, 
that cranberries will flourish in pure white sand, 
if they are supplied with sufficient moisture. 
If the position be a peat meadow, substan- 
tially the same course should be pursued. If 
very moist, it would, perhaps, be well to arrange 
suitable drains; and if these drains could be so 
constructed as to make it possible to flow the 
plantation in a very short time, it would, at 
times, be highly beneficial in preventing frost. 
The surface should be pared, the turfs being 
sometimes taken off and piled up for the com- 
post, and sometimes turned directly over and 
left on the ground. As to the next step, in 
such cases, thereis great difference of opinion, 
some preferring to cover the whole with sand— 
or gravel, if sand cannot be had—and others, to 
put the vines directly upon the peat bottom. 
The black soil, it is thought, is very useful in 
securing sufficient warmth in spring and au- 
tumn, as a protection against frost. This point 


that it is impossible to say positively, that the 
one course or the other is the better. So far, 
however, all things being-taken into considera- 
tion, the weight of opinion seems to be in favor 
of the former course,—covering to the depth of 
three or four inches with sand, or, where sand 
cannot be obtained, with gravel. This method 
very much diminishes the labor of hoeing, if it 
be found necessary, where the roots of grasses 
or bushes are left in the peat. Most cultivators 
prefer to hoe a little, sometimes twice or three 
times the first and second years after transplant- 
ing, or till the vines have trailed so as to make 
it inexpedient. The objection'to transplanting in 
pure peat bog without sand, does not arise from 
the nature of the soil itself, which is, perhaps, 
as favorable, or nearly so, to the cranberry, as 
sand; but rather from the cause alluded to— 
the difficulty of hoeing, if the plants require it, 
when set in peat. Thecranberry seems to have 
a wonderful power of adapting itself to any kind 
of soil ; it draws its nourishment mostly from 
the atmosphere, though a liberal supply of 
moisture is desirable. 

A somewhat simpler mode of procedure is 
sometimes adopted in the case of ordinary low 
meadows or swamps in the country. If the 
meadow is covered with bushes and hassocks, 
the former are cut and the roots taken up with 
the grubber, and the latter are cut off level with 
the surface, when the vines being taken up from 
another part of the meadow or elsewhere, are 
set by first striking a hoe into the soil and rais- 
ing it slightly when the roots are inserted, and 
pressed down with the foot. In this way, a 
large space may be quickly set with vines, 
which, under favorable circumstances, may 
cover the ground in three or four years. This 
method, it is evident, requires but little skill. 

I have never seen more than one or two plan- 
tations with the roots set in the mud alone. In 
these cases, the soil had settled around them, 
leaving the plants standing on the ends of the 
roots, nearly out of the ground. So far as can 
be judged from appearances, they were by no 
means likely to grow; while close at hand was 
a piece covered with sand, on which the vines 
were very thrifty, with not a sign of failure. 
The mixture of sand had given the surface more 
consistency, and the plants had become well 
rooted and strong. 

The experiments which have already been 
made, clearly show the practicability of raising 
cranberries on upland. I have seen flourishing 
plantations of them on all varieties of soils, from 
a high and light gravelly loam, to a very deep, 
rich, garden soil. Indeed, the universal opinion 
seems to be, that such cranberries are better 
than those growing naturally in wet meadows. 
In the instances which I have myself seen, the 
land had been carefully plowed and prepared, 
as it usually is for strawberries, or plants of 
that description. The plants were taken from 
their original situation in the manner described, 
in the sod, and freed from grasses and roots; 
they were then put into shallow trenches or 
drills dug for the purpose, about two and a half 
or three feet apart. In consequence of the large 
space left between the drills, constant and care- 
ful attention was necessary for two or three 
years, so that far more labor was spent on them 
than the same area of strawberries would have 
required. 

In one case, the plantation was situated on a 
high and dry hill, in a light loamy soil, and no 
water was supplied except what they had from 
occasional rains. The vines nearly all lived; 
but as the plantation was only three years old, 
and the rows too far apart, they had not wholly 
covered the ground, nor had they borne to any 
extent.—C. L. Flint’s First Annual Report 
to Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 


———_0-@ ¢—_—— 
Forty THOUSAND HoG’s BLADDERS Were sold a 


few days since at Louisville, at 2jcents each, to 
fillan order from Europe. They are used to 











has not been fully settled by experiment, so 


hold snuff, and for other purposes. 
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New-York, Wednesday, March 22, 1854 


Bounp Vo.vumes..—We have a few ets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. Tie bound volumes are 
neatly put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. — We ‘are indebted to 
Wma. Duane Barves, of Middletown, Ct., for a 
copy of the annual address before the Middlesex 
County Agricultural Society, by Prof. W. C. 
Fow Ler. 

We are also indebted to some unknown friend, 
for a copy of the Transactions of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society for 1852. There 
seems to be some error in the date, as several] 
of the articles are dated during 1853. We have 
laid the report upon our table for a more thor- 
ough examination. 
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GUANO ON CORN. 


—__—— 


Tue Genesee Farmer says, ‘‘ whether it is on 
the whole better to sow guano broad-cast over 
corn ground, or use it in the hill, is still an 
open question.” 

We can assure the Genesee Farmer that jf 
‘this be an “open question” in Rochester, it is 
not so in all other places. The farmers in the 
vicinity of New-York have used guano for the 
past nine or ten years, and in every instance 
which has come to our knowledge during this 
time, of their applying it in the hill, from igno- 
rance of its caustic nature, they have lost their 
crop. We have made repeated experiments 
ourselves with guano—thus applied. Covering 
it several inches deep with earth before planting, 
and yet it invariable killed the corn. The only 
safe way of applying guano is as recommend in 
our last number, page 8. 

The Farmer says ‘moisten with water, and 
crush the lumps with the back of a hoe.” 

It is much better to crush the lumps dry with 
a heavy wooden pounder upon a floor, then pass 
through a seive till the whole is made fine. 

Again the Genesee Farmer says, “A trifle (of 
guano) taken up between the thumb and fin- 
gers, is a dose for a hill of corn.” 

We regret to see such advice as to quantity, 
in so respectable an organ. Unless the land be 
very rich, a table-spoonful at least ought to be 
applied around each hill. This would be about 
200 or 250 Ibs. per acre; and many apply from 
300 to 500 Ibs. per acre with good and econo- 
mical effect. Very poor land requires the latter 
amount for corn. 

The same article speaks of “ guano and wood 
ashes mixed with the soil.” If unleached wood 





be to liberate the ammonia, and the guano would 
thus lose its most valuable element. 

We have not adverted to this article for the 
purpose of finding fault, but to guard those 
who use guano, against what we think would be 
injudicious practice. 

——_0-9 o-—_—__ 


SPRING WHEAT. 





THERE are several inducements to lead farmers 
to use every available acre for raising Spring 
Wheat. This crop is not always as certain or 
as valuable as the winter varieties, yet it may 
be safely put down as one of the most profita- 
ble crops that can be sown the present spring. 
A few hints as to its cultivation may be valu- 
able. 

Svil.—The soil should be as warm as possi- 
ble; the short season allowed for growth and 
maturity requires a genial soil. If the season 
proves favorable, spring wheat will do well on 
cold clay lands, but the chances are better for 
that sown upon a dry, warm, loamy soil. If 
the land was plowed in the fall, and has been ex- 
posed to freezing and crumbling in the winter, 
so much the better. Such land is ready for sow- 
ing without the further use of the plow. Where 
the sub-soil isnot poisonous, deep plowing is very 
desirable, as it will be better penetrated by the 
warm air. Leta part of afield be sub-soil plow- 
ed, and we can almost guarantee that the yield 
will be much greater, than on that part of the 
field which has received only the ordinary treat- 
ment with the common plow. 

Kind of Seed.—It may not always be con- 
venient to procure the best seed. Get the kind 
most available, which has been tried and proved 
in your vicinity. The Black Sea is not of so 
good a quality as many others, but in conse- 
quence of scarce by ever being attacked by the 
fly, itis highly prized. There are two varieties of 
this, the red and the white chaff. The red is 
generally preferred because most hardy. The 
white produces the best flour. The flour of the 
red is usually of a dark color, but it is sweet, 
and as palatable and nutritious as the white va- 
riety of winter wheat; and although it may not 
bring as high prices in the market, it is equally 
good for home use. There are other varieties 
of spring wheat which are of a superior quality, 
though probably not equal to the Black Sea in 
resisting the fly, such as the Siberian, Italian, &c 
Time of Sowing.—Spring wheat should be 
sown either quite early or somewhat late. That 
sown early comes to maturity before the appear- 
ance of the fly, and that sown late does not get 
to a fit state to be attacked, till after this pest 
has ceased its ravages. The best plan is to put 
in the seed, if possible, as soon as the ground 
will answer to be worked, and if it cannot be 
done then, to delay several weeks. 

Sow spring wheat where the winter variety 
has been killed out by frost.—We have found it 
quite profitable to sow spring wheat upon fields, 
or parts of fields, where the frost has killed out 
that sown in the fall. The ground needs no 
preparation. The cost of the sced is trifling 
compared with the loss of the use of the ground. 
Our plan is to go over the field, and wherever 
there are a few square rods more than half killed 
out, scatter on the spring seed, and then go over 
it with a hoe or light harrow. Usually, at har- 
vest the winter wheat will ripen a little earlier, 





ashes are mixed with guano, the tendency would 





variety can be left to be cut afterwards. The 
winter wheat mingled with the spring, will not 
be entirely lost, even if it stands a few days till 
the other ripens. We have often had both come 
to maturity at the same time. 


eee- 
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A SCORE OF QUESTIONS. 





1. Wuar is the best plan of a barn for twenty 
head of cattle, whether with stanchions or stalls? 
2. The best way to make stalls for horn cattle? 
3. How to prepare land for all sorts of roots, so 
as to raise a good crop? 4. How to manage 
them throughout? 5. Which kind is the most 
profitable? 6. Are Crowel’s churns a good sort? 
7. What sort of a weed is chess? 8. What is 
murrain and hoven in cattle? 9. Whatare the 
symptoms and cure? 10. What are all the 
names of diseases that cattle and horses are sub- 
ject to, with symptoms and cure, if space will 
allow? 11. Do you know any remedy for the 
wheat midge in wheat? 12. What kind of 
sheep are the best for this cold climate? and (14) 
where they can be had nearest here? and (15) at 
what price? 16. What isa good bread recipe? 

7. Is rolling land beneficial? 18, Is the clod- 
crusher a useful instrument or not? 19. Will 
winter wheat do to be sown in the spring? 20. 
What is the price of turnip-cutters, and do they 
cut them in small pieces or slices? 21. How 
many bushels will they cut in an hour? 

MANOoAH STEVES. 
Lower Coverdale, New-Brunswict, March 2, 1854. 


We publish the above series of questions as a 
sample of many that are frequently sent us. It 
affords us great pleasure to answer all corres- 
pondents when their questions come within a 
reasonable compass; but to reply in full to the 
above, and others received by us the past month, 
would require the republication in our journal 
of a large agricultural library, s hich would be 
an injustice to most of our subscribers ; as they 
expect our columns to be more particularly oc- 
cupied with the topics of the season, and the 
current agricultural matter of theday. We beg 
respectfully, therefore, to say to our correspond- 
ents, that they will find most of their questions 
fully discussed and answered in the back vol- 
umes of the Agriculturist, in the Farmer’s En- 
cyclopedea, Youatt’s Works on the Horse, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, and Swine, Allen’s Work on Farm 
Buildings, ditto. Book of the Farm, ditto. Domes- 
tic Animals, and sundry other works too nu- 
merous tomention. These volumes may be had 
for various prices, from 50 cts. to $3 each. We 
will give a list with prices in a future number. 

We will now answer such questions of our 
correspondents as books cannot do so well. 

Quest. 6.—The Crowell churn is upon the 
whole considered the best with us, as it gathers 
the butter after it has come, which no other 
churn does so well. 

Quest. 11.—There is no remedy for the wheat 
midge, except by getting a new variety that 
ripens earlier or later than the sort you now 
cultivate. We have known much benefit de- 
rived from burning the stubble soon after cutting 
the wheat, and especially the grass in the fence 
corners, since this grass serves as a harbor for 
the insects, which is proved by the fact that the 
strip of grain around the outside of the field is 
usually much more injured than that in the cen- 
tral portions. It seems a pity, however, to burn 
up what might otherwise add to the fertility 
of the soil, if it can be avoided. 

Quest. 12.—If you desire wool, the Merino 





and in harvesting the patches of the spring 


sheep is the best ; if mutton, the Long-woolled 
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or the South-down. There are plenty of these 
in Upper Canada, Vermont, and New-York. 
The price varies from $5 to $500, according to 
breeding, quality, &c. 

Quest. 13.—Our last volume contains several 
good recipes, and we shall introduce others as 
occasion requires. 

Quest. 17.—Yes; especially if it be a light soil. 

Quest. 18.—Yes. 

Quest. 19.—No, not for profit. 

Quest. 20.—Twelve dollars we believe is the 
usual price. They cut in sufficiently small 
pieces. Driven rapidly it will cut 60 bushels an 
hour, but worked by hand, if the machine cuts 
fifteen or twenty bushels an hour it is getting 
along pretty well. 


0 © e—— 
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THE COMPOST HEAP. 


Witt you be good enough to inform me 
whether /ime mixed'in a compost heap, consisting 
of two-thirds green stable manure and one part 
loam, will injure the manure. I know that 
quick or slacked lime brought in contact with 
green manure, liberates the ammonia and spoils 
it; but whether the loam would catch the am- 
monia and thereby obviate this difficulty, is a 
matter of which I am ignorant. My object is to 
shorten my long manure by rapid decomposition, 
in order to mix it more perfectly with the soil. 
Long manure we cannot bury sufficiently with 
the harrow or plow, on sod ground. What effect 
will oyster-shell lime have in a compost heap ? 
This ingredient can be obtained at less than 
half the cost of stone lime, and on this account 
would be preferable. By enlightening me upon 
this subject you will greatly oblige B. S. 

Woodstock, Ct. 

We are quite certain that one-third part of 
common loam would not be sufficient to retain 
the ammonia and other gasses escaping. The 
best peat or swamp muck in so small propor- 
tion would not be sufficient for the purpose, un- 
less it should have been very recently subjected 
to a strong heat, (with the air excluded,) so as 
to make it like newly-burned charcoal, and even 
then it would have to be kept dry upon the sur- 
face. Many would-be-chemists are publish- 
ing a great deal about the wonderful absorbing 
powers of muck. They compare it to charcoal 
in this respect. It should be remembered that 
old charcoal, which has lain exposed to the air, 
has its pores already filled, and is no longer an 
absorber. It is similar with peat, or muck, 
which is a species of charcoal, though differing 
much from it. 

When speedy decomposition of manure is de- 
sirable, it is better to mix some muck or loam 
and lime with it thoroughly, then cover over the 
heap with a good coating of muck, or even 
loam, incorporated with a quantity of plaster, 
(sulphate of lime.) This outer coating of muck 
and plaster, if kept moist, will effectually absorb 
the escaping gasses. A few days before using, 
it will be well to mix over the whole mass. Such 
a compost cannot be otherwise than valuable for 
almost any crop. 

Newly-burned shell lime is preferable, even to 
the common stone lime, for the compost heap, 
or for land, because all kinds of shells contain 
more or less phosphoric acid, which is a great 
desideratum for nearly every class of soils, and 
for old fields especially. Usually shell lime is 
a little less caustic than good stone lime, and a 
trifle more is needed for composting effects, but 
this is much more than counterbalanced by the 
valuable phosphate it contains. 





CHANCES ‘FOR EDUCATED MEN. 





Unper this head the Tribune gives some very 
wholesome advice to attorneys and doctors, 
most of which we approve, though we must 
add a word of caution. The Zribune says, 
“Qualify yourselves at college to enlighten farm- 
ers and mechanics in the scientific principles 
which underlie their several vocations.” This 
is all very well; but in respect to enlightening 
farmers we will add, qualify yourselves owt of 
college also. We pursued the usual collegiate 
course, and afterwards passed three years with 
one of the best scientific instructors, in the 
in the special study of the science of agricul- 
ture, and yet we should feel very incompetent to 
instruct farmers, had we not for many years 
been actively engaged in all the various details 
of farm work. We would advise no one, how- 
ever thoroughly versed in science, to undertake 
the business of instructing farmers, if he has 
not. atsome period in his life, passed a few years 
at least, upon the farm. 

As well might one study the mechanical prin- 
ciples involved in blacksmithing, and then, 
without even looking into a smith’s shop, call 
together the blacksmiths of a neighboorhood, 
and attempt to instruct them in the principles 
and practices of making horse-shoes and iron- 
ing wagons, as for a man who had passed all his 
previous life out of sight of the farm, to attempt 
from book-knowledge alone, to teach farmers 
how to till land, take care of stock, &c. 

Let us not be misunderstood in this matter. 
We do not ignore the assistance which science 
may and must render to the farmer. On the 
contrary, we believe that the application of 
science to cultivation will soon double the pro- 
duct of labor in this department, but we would 
advise those who have been educated in schools 
only, to be cautious how they attempt to instruct 
practical men. 

There are at the present time, a large number 
of young men in our colleges, who have grown 
up on the farm, and are familiar with all its 
practical details. They have left their former 
occupations with the hope of bettering their 
condition by engaging in professional pursuits. 
To such we say, turn your attention to the 
science of cultivation. Learn well the princi- 
ples involved, and by study and observation fit 
yourselves to communicate sound, practical 
instruction to cultivators of the soil; there is 
then a wide field open before you, a field which 
promises well to yield emolument and honors. 
Do not follow the example of those, who have 
suddenly changed from mechanical and_profes- 
sional pursuits, and have announced themselves 
as professors and teachers of agriculture. They 
have, by dint of plausible theories, and by the 
skillful use of alittle smattering of superficial 
knowledge, been able to gain some notoriety, 
while the science of agriculture is in its infan- 
cy, and others are perhaps as ignorant as them- 
selves; but their teachings have been looked 
upon as something strange and startling, rather 
than instructive. Their blunderings are daily 


becoming more and more apparent, and they 
will soon sink into merited neglect and oblivion, 
while a better class of teachers are springing 
up to occupy the field ; men who, if rightly pre- 
pared for their work, will rise to high stations of 
honor and usefulness. 


several good hints, and we transcribe it entire. 
It is as follows: 


“.” writes us from.Cambridge, Mass., that 
he has read with interest our advice to young 
Farmers and Mechanics as to various locations 
in the West, and he writes to know whether we 
can give any useful and cheering counsel to the 
scores of educated young men—mainly embryo 
Doctors and Lawyers—who «cluster within the 
shadow of Harvard, as of other universities. 

We cannot, indeed, point young Attorneys and 
M. D.’s to Western localities in which they will 
find clients and patients anxiously awaiting and 
ready to welcome them, as there are lands in 
abundance awaiting the farmer, and customers 
ready to fill with orders the shop of the newly- 
arrived mechanic. There is probably no grow- 
ing village of twenty houses or more in the 
West; which has not at least one lawyer and one 
doctor—many such have two or three of each. 
How they all live isa mystery, yet they do live, 
somehow ; for though some of them are driven 
by desperation to steal, and many to cheat, we 
have not yet heard that even one of them has 
been doomed to starve. Ultimately, the more 
energetic, capable, frugal and temperate, secure 
a good practice and acquire a competence; yet 
it isan even bet to-day that there would be 
quite as much justice and health in the West if 
no new lawyer or doctor migrated thither for 
the next ten years, as there would be if the pres- 
ent ratio of migration were doubled. 

Still, lawyers and doctors are necessary, since 
men will not obey the requirements of Justice 
and the demands of Health, and quite as neces- 
sary at the West as elsewhere. The best will 
ultimately thrive there, if they can manage to 
keep starvation at bay for the first few years. 
But how shall they do this? 

Our advice would be—Qualify yourselves at 
College to enlighten the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics among whom you may settle, in the scientific 
principles and facts which underlie their sev- 
eral vocations. The great truths of Geology, 
Chemistry, &c., &c., ought to be well known to 
you when your education is completed, and 
these, if you have the ability to impart and elu- 
cidate them, will make you honorably known to 
the inhabitants of any country wherein you may 
piteh your tent, and will thus insure you a sub- 
sistence from the start, and ultimately profes- _ 
sional employment and competence. Qualify 
yourself to lecture accurately and fluently on 
the more practical and important principles of 
Natural Science, and you will soon find oppor- 
tunities, auditors, customers, friends. Show the 
Farmer how to fertilize his fields more cheaply 
and effectively than he has hitherto done—teach 
the Builder the principles and more expedient 
methods of Heating and Ventilation—tell the 
Mason how to correct, by understanding and 
obeying Nature’s laws, the defect which makes 
a chimney smoke at the wrong end—and you 
need never stand idle nor long await remunerat- 
ing employment. 

But we are not telling our friend where to 
look for a promising location. No—we have 
only attempted to tell him how to deserve such 
a location. Let him do this, and his success is 
all but inevitable, let him settle in whatever 
thrifty, growing section he may choose. Ohio 
is not too near, nor Oregon too far for men of 
the right stamp; and for others we know not 


how to prescribe. 
—_oe———_ 


PROBABLE PRICES OF CORN, 





To those interested in grain and flour, we 
recommend the perusal of the following candid 
and well-considered article on Bread-stuffs, 
which we take from the last London Shipping 
Gazette, just received by steamer. 

There is no doubt but grain will bear a good 
remunerating price for the year té come; and 
we advise the farmers and planters to get in all 
the Spring wheat, corn, barley, oats, peas, and 





The article alluded toin the 7ribune contains 


beans which they can well cultivate the present 
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season ; and not to neglect their grass and root 


crops, for these also are excessively high now. 


The approaching war cannot. fail to affect our 
supply of grain; but we would guard against 


the attempt that will in all probability be made, 
by interested parties, to raise the price beyond 
what the occasion warrants. England will pro- 
bably lose a great part of the supplies which 
she has hitherto drawn from Russia direct, and 
from the corn countries of the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, which are, or which may come 
under the influence of the Northern usurper; 
but we are much mistaken if it is an event to 
“ fright the isle from its propriety,” and it would 
be a source of regret if it should be turned to 
such an unrighteous purpose. America, as well 
the British provinces as the United States, will 
still be the provedore of England, as it has been 
for some years past; and the supplies which we 
shall draw from thence, as auxiliary to our own 
produce, and that which we shall receive from 
other sources beyond the reach or influence 
of Russia, must prevent any thing like scar- 
city or inordinate prices. 
A return which has been laid before Parlia- 
ment, within the last few days, is somewhat 
consolatory on this head. The quantity of 
grain, meal, and flour which we received from 
the United States, in 1852, were equal to 1, 400,- 
558 quarters, converting meal and flour into the 
equivalent in quarters of grain; from Egypt 
775,745 qrs., Denmark 770,196 qrs., and Prus- 
sia 554,742 qrs. From Russian northern ports, 
England received in the same year 343,948 qrs., 
and 957,877 qrs. from the Black Sea ports. 
From Wallachia and Moldavia, we also received 
718,877, quarters, a source of supply which we 
suppose will be no longer available, at present. 
On the whole, then, we may calculate on losing 
about two and a quarter millions of quarters of 
grain by the approaching hostilities. We have, 
however, every reason to believe that cultiva- 
tion has greatly increased in the United States 
since 1852, consequent on the number of immi- 
grants arrived there from the British islands, 
from Germany, and other parts of Europe; in- 
deed, the official account of the sale of land 
which has taken place in the United States ; and 
brought under cultivation, since 1852, would 
fully warrant us in believing that instead of one 
and a half millions of quarters of grain, which 
was the supply from thence in 1852, it will, in 
the present year, reach about double that quan- 
tity. But, besides the United States, we know, 
on authority which we have no reason to doubt, 
that our own North American Colonies are pro- 
gressing in the raising of corn of all kinds, more 
especially wheat, in a most astonishing manner ; 
and it is not going too far to say that we may 
expect, from this source, a supply which will be 
double the quantity ever exported to England. 
Turning to our own agricultural prospects, 
as the surest source of dependence, there is 
every reason to expect that the supply will be 
much in excess of what it was last harvest. 
Last season was one of the worst we have had 
in England for many years; the quantity of 
rain which fell in the beginning of the year, 
prevented much of the land being plowed and 
prepared for spring seed, and what was sowed 
was materially injured by the wetness of the 
season. Indeed, the general calculation is, that 
the crop was about one-fourth deficient in yield 
compared to the ordinary average; while we 
have reason to believe that, both in England and 
Ireland, the prospect of war will induce much 
more land to be put under crop this year than 
heretofore. In Ireland especially, we know 
that, last year, tillage was much neglected, as it 
was considered rearing and feeding cattle for 
the English market would pay better. It will 
now be of the greatest importance to attend to 
our own corn crops in these countries, and we 
are confident that, if it be done, any deficiency 
in the Russian supplies of grain will be amply 
compensated by our own produce, and the quan- 
tity we are likely to receive from other foreign 
countries. The present season has_ hitherto 


attain. 


crops; and from all parts of the country, we 
learn that the winter frosts, and the dry and 
favorable weather during the early spring, have 
been attended with the greatest benefit to the 
land. Indeed, from all appearances at present, 
we may anticipate an abundant harvest, should 
the summer and autumn prove favorable. 

We would disabuse the public mind of the 
impression that a war with Russia will necessa- 
rily produce a scarcity of bread corn in Eng- 
land; we think that we have shown that such 
a result by no means follows, and that any at- 
tempt to raise prices, under this plea, will merely 
be the act of speculators and jobbers. For- 
tunately, England is perfectly independent in 
all its resources; and it is a proud and satisfac- 
tory position for a country to be placed in, that, 
while it does every thing in its power to eschew 
war, it is always prepared to meet it without ap- 
prehension for the consequences. 


——_©@e— — 


THE JAPAN PEA. 


Mucu has been said within a year about a 
new luguminous plant, said to come from seed 
brought from Japan. 
Mr. Teschemacher gave a description of the 
plant, which he calls Cajanus bicolor, a native 
of East Indies, Amboyna, Japan, &c. ; flower 
small, interior yellow, vexillum purple, erect 
shrub, pubescent, nearest in alliance to Lupinus. 
The seeds are good to eat, and when young, 
very delicate. On soaking the round seeds for 
an hour in moderately hot water, they take 
exactly the form and appearance of the common 
white bean, become quite tender, and have a 
pure and delicious nutty and oily flavor. Zhe 
whole plant, with the seed, is excellent for fat- 
tening hogs and cattle. 

Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, has done considera- 
ble to get this new plant before the American 
farmers, considering it a valuable one for this 
country. The seed is as good as the common 
white bean for food, and better adapted for rich 
soils and warm climate, and the straw is excel- 
lent fodder for stock ; and it promises to yield 
bountifully of both. In planting the peas, be 
careful to give them plenty of room to spread, 
as the stalks grow from three to four feet high, 
with an erect, bushy stem, having numerous 
branches, which are set with short, woolly pods. 
It seems to delight in a rich, loamy, moderately 
dry soil, and a rather warm climate; butit does 
not need a very long season. It certainly is a 
most wonderful prolific bearer, and no doubt 
will prove a valuable addition to our farm crops, 
So says the WV. Y. Tribune. 


—-*@e 
VEGETABLE Monsters. — Oregon seems to 
rival even California in the productiveness of its 
soil, and the mammoth size to which vegetables 
Mention is made by the papers of a 
huge cauliflower, raised opposite Portland, 
weighing forty-five pounds, and the world is| 
challenged to beat it. Mr. Justin Chenoweth 
writes from the Dalles that he is growing in his 
garden a cabbage which he has carefully mea- 
sured, and found it to cover a space embraced 
in a circumference of nearly fourteen feet, being 
four feet and six inches in diameter. The solid 
head is twelve inches in diameter. He thinks 
that the whole would weigh over fifty pounds. 
The seed which produced this plant was not 
sown until the 21st of May, and the head will 
probably attain sixteen inches in diameter. In 
the same garden he has grown turnips, many 
of which weigh ten pounds; and water-melons 
and tomatoes rivaling, both in size and flavor, 
the best that he had seen in the Mississippi Val- 
ley—all being of the first crop without plowing 
or spading, the planting and tending having 
been done exclusively with a light Yankee weed- 
ing hoe and a garden rake. 


© @e-—- 
Or the 340 members of the Massachusetts 


Legislature, 109 are farmers, 46 lawyers, 46 
merchants, 23 manufacturers, 9 physicians, 6 





FARMERS’ GIRLS. 


Ur in the early morning, just at the peep of day, 

Straining the milk in the dairy, turning the cows 
away. 

Sweeping the floor in the kitchen, making the beds 
up stairs, 

Washing the breakfast dishes, dusting the parlor 
chairs ; 


- 


Brushing the crumbs from the pantry, hunting for 
eggs at the barn, 

Cleaning the turnips for dinner, spinning the stock- 
ing-yarn, 

Spreading the whitening linen down on bushes be- 

low, 

Ransacking every meadow, where the red strawber- 

ries grow; 

Starching the “fixens” for Sunday, churning the 

snowy cream, 

Rinsing the pails and strainer down in the running 

stream, 

Feeding the geese and turkies, making the pumpkin 

pies, 

Jogging the little one’s cradle, driving away the 

flies ; 

Grace in every motion, music in every tone, 

Beauty of form and feature thousands might covet 

to own, 

Cheeks that rival spring roses, teeth the whitest of 

pearls,— 

One of these country maids is worth a score of your 

city girls. H. M. Lapp. 
Jorth Hero, Vt. New- York Tribune. 


~— --®@e--— 


Tue following three recipes are valuable : 
Fresu Mrar Grippies.—Chop all the bits oj 


cold fresh beef or veal, season with salt and 
pepper; make a griddle batter, and lay on a 
spoonful on the iron well buttered, to prevent 
its sticking, then a spoonful of the chopped 
meat, then a spoonful of batter over the meat, 
and when cooked on one side then turn, and 
when done carry them on hot, and they are 
very nice. 


Excettent AppLe Frirrers.—Pare your ap- 


ples and cut in thin slices, and mix them with 


your flour. 
eggs, a little salt and saleratus, to make a thick 


batter. 


Stir in a quart of milk and four 


Fry in plenty of lard. 
Fruir Caxe.—Take one pint of light dough; 


one tea-cupful of sugar; one of butter; three 
eggs, a teaspoonful of saleratus, one pound of 
raisins ; nutmeg or cinnamon, to the taste, bake 
one hour. 
baked. 


Let it stand and rise a little before 


ee 


Buckeye Breap.—Take a pint of new milk 





warm from the cow ; add a tea-spoonful of salt 
and stir in fine Indian meal until it becomes a 
thick batter, a gill of fresh yeast, and put it in 
a warm place to rise. 
stir into the-batter three beaten eggs, adding 
wheat flour until it has become of the consist- 
ence of dough; knead it thoroughly, and set it 
by the fire until it begins to rise; then make it 
up into small loaves or cakes, cover them with 
a thick napkin, and let them stand until they 
rise again, then bake in a quick oven. 
the Lynchburg Luminary. 


When it is very light, 


So says 


——_e © ¢—__—__ 


Tue FArmer’s Banx.—Vault—Mother Earth, 


Exchanges—the transplanting of the nursery 
and garden. 


Deposits—Happiness, sobriety and manly in- 


dependence. 


Assets—Shining fields, waving harvests. 
Liabilities—Indebted to God alone, who sends 


the funds, the sunshine and the rain.— National 
Free Press. 


——9-9 0——— 








been most propitious for preparing for the spring 


clergymen, &c. 





Sue neglects her heart who studies the glass. 
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Miscellaneous. 


For the American Agriculturist. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER ON SCHOOLS. 





I now wish to address a few words to children 
and youth, whose age entitle them to the privi- 
lege of attending schools in those States, where 
funds are provided for that important subject. 
Perhaps there may be some who never think or 
reflect upon the happy condition in which your 
lot is cast; a land (our constitution says,) in 
which all men are born free and equal ; and it 
depends entirely on yourselves what rank you 
will take in society or in the government of the 
State in which you live, or in that of the United 
States. I was once asked by an English gentle- 
men at a public dinner-table in the city of New- 
York, who had madea tour through Lower and 
Upper Canada, and thence through the towns, 
villages, and cities bordering on the lakes and 
rivers on the American side, what was the cause 
of the apparent want of enterprise; the low 
price of land and produce on one side, and the 
high price and progress of every thing on the 
other side? I said to him, “Sir, you have 
doubtless seen, as you have passed through the 
States, school-houses, at distances from one to 
three miles apart, built some of logs, some frames 
and weather-boarded, others of stone or brick, 
and as you enter the villages or cities, you 
must have observed large, handsome three story 
buildings; and if you happened to pass one of 
these at the hour of recess, you have seen these 
buildings surrounded by children all apparently 
cheerful and happy.” ‘ Yes,” replied he, “I 
have noticed all this.” ‘* Well sir,” I continued, 
“‘more or less of all these boys expect to be 
President of the United States, and some of the 
little girls expect that they will preside at the 
levee at the White House. Now how many of 
the children in Canada expect to be Queen of 
Great Britain?” ‘I understand the application,” 
said he, “it is your institutions which make the 
difference ; and I now view a republican govern- 
ment in a light I never did before.” 

But my dear young friends, privileges unim- 
proved will benefit you very little. You may 
have the best of masters to teach, yet they can 
never learn you; this you must do for yourself 
Some of you have not your whole time, even 
during the months allotted for you to attend 
school; but although your hands may be em- 
ployed morning and evening in work which is 
indispensibly necessary, your minds may be 
working out a mathematical problem, or pars- 
ing a difficult sentence in rhyme, blank verse, 
or prose, and this very work which you are com- 
pelled to perform, tends to invigorate the mind 
as well as the body; and by forming systema- 
tical habits, you may far outstrip the sons of 
gentlemen who have their whole time for study, 
and who often become surfeited with their books; 
and when you appear side by side in your class, 
you will often be found excelling them in your 
clear conception of your lessons. These want 
to be digested as well as committed to memory. 
A partial knowledge, will do but little good to 
the intellect of the individual, who adds nothing 
further to it. Reading wants to have the mean- 
ing of every word understood; hence the im- 
portance of having a dictionary by your side 








when learning your lessons, in order to get the 
full sense of every word. 

But Iam not going to usurp the place of a 
teacher, my object is to instil within your breasts 
alove for sciences, in order to make you useful 
in this world and happy in the next. Not that 
learning is absolutely necessary to our becom- 
ing Christians, but an intelligent Christian has 
much and many advantages over an illiterate 
one. The Bible does not teach the sciences, 
but it teaches our duty, and the more our intel- 
lect is cultivated, the better we understand our 
duty, and the more closely we live up to it, the 
more happy we are. If you want to know what 
your duty is, you may find it clearly revealed 
in the 20th chapter of Exodus, and it is this 
portion of scripture which you are required to 
obey, and which if you do obey, you will also 
obey your parents; and if you obey your pa- 
rents at home, you will obey your teachers at 
school. Without implicit obedience, very little 
progress can be made in your studies, and op- 
portunities unimproved can never be recalled, 
and consequently a degraded station in society 


will be your lot.. 
ALMost AN OCTOGENARIAN, 








Don’t Be Extravacant.—If the poor-house 
has any terrors for you, never buy what you 
don’t need. Before you spend three cents for a 
jewsharp, my boy, ascertain whether you can’t 
make just as pleasant a noise by whistling, for 
which nature furnished the machinery. And, 
before you pay seven dollars for a figured vest, 
young man, find out whether your lady-love 
wouldn’t be just as glad to see you ina plain 
one that costs half the money! If she wouldn’t 
let her crack her own walnuts! and buy her 
own clothes. When you see a man paying five 
dollars for a Frenchified toy, that a philosophic 
baby will pull all to bits in five minutes, the 
chances are five to one that he will live long 
enough to realize how many cents are in a dollar; 
and if he don’t, he’s pretty sure to bequeath 
that privilege to his widow. When a man 
asks you to buy that for which you have no 
use—no matter how cheap it is—don’t say yes! 
until you are sure some one else wants it in ad- 
vance. Money burns in some folk’s pockets, 
and makes such a pesky hole, that every thing 
that is put in, drops through, past finding.— 
Lima Visitor. 

———@ @e---— - 

Marrrace. — Marriage is the nursery of 
heaven. The virgin sends prayer to God; but 
she carries but one soul to him; but the state of 
marriage fills up the numbers of the elect, and 
hath in it the labor of love, and the delicacies 
of friendship, the blessings of society, and union 
of hearts and hands. It hath in it more safety 
than single life; it hath more care, it is more 
merry and more sad; is fuller of sorrow and 
fuller of joys ; it lies under more burdens, but is 
supported by all the strengths of love and 
charity, which make those burdens delightful. 
Marriage is the mother of the world, and pre- 
serves its kingdoms, fills its cities and churches, 
and heaven itself, and is that state of good 
things which God hath designed as the present 
constitution of the world.—Bishop Taylor. 


—- #0e--— 


Wuar’s iw A Name?—TIf any one entertains 
the remotest doubt of this free and happy land 
being a great country, let him for ever keep 
silence after perusing the subjoined names of 
“ fellow-citizens,” who voted at the recent elec- 
tion in Nebraska for a delegate to Congress. 
They are copied from the poll-book :—‘‘ Jane-e- 
tah-equah-growl, Os-si-e-men-e-men-he, Mah- 
men-wan-e-kah, Pe-shah-hah-me-quah, Muh-at 
tah-noh-noh-no-to, Kah-ku-noh-ne-we-to-to,”— 
Exchange paper, 


NewspaPer.—Hoyden’s Dictionary of Dates 
says: In former times, (between the years 1595 
and 1730) it was a prevalent practice to put 
over the periodical publications of the day, the 
initial letters of the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, thus— 


Ex W 


s 

N-E-W-S—importing that these papers con- 
tained intelligence from the four quarters of the 
globe. From this practice is derived the term 
Newspaper. , 

———0 © e——_ 

Pat Angap.—A Yankee and Irishman riding 
together, passed by a gallows: 

‘*Pat,” said the Yankee, “ give that gallows 
its due, and where would you be?” 

“Faith, that’s easily known, I’d be riding to 
town all by myself all alone, sure ;” replied 
Pat. 

Yankee owned up to being beat. 


——_+06 


A Sensiste Boy.—A miserly old lady kept 
an inn. One day a famished soldier called on 
her for something to eat. Some bones, that 
had been pretty well picked, were placed before 
him. After finishing his dinner, a little son of 
the landlady noticing that the soldier found it 
very difficult to make out much of a dinner, put 
some money in his hand as he stepped out of 
the door. When his mother came in he asked 
her how much it was worth to pick those old 
bones. 

‘A shilling, my dear,” said the old lady, ex- 
pecting to receive the money. 

“T thought so,” replied the boy, “‘and I gave 
the old soldier a shilling for doing it!” 


—_+ © eo —_ 


A Pun.—A gentleman named Dunlop being 
present, at a party where one of the company 
had made several puns on the names of persons 
present remarked that he had never heard his 
name punned upon, and did not believe it could 
be done. ‘ There is nothing in the world more 
easy, sir,” replied the punster; “just lop off 
half the name, and it is Dun.” 


—_—_e-© e--— 





Anotuer.—A Philadelphia judge and pun- 
ster, having observed to another judge on the 
bench, that one of the witnesses had a vegetable 
head. ‘* How so?” was the inquiry. ‘‘ He has 
carroty hair, reddish cheeks, turnip nose, sage 
look.” 

chaste 

Deata 1x Campuoop.—To me, few things 
appear so beautiful as a very young child in its 
shroud. The little innocent face looks so sub- 
limely simple and confiding amongst the cold 
terrors of death. Crimeless and fearless, that 
little mortal has passed alone under the shadow 
and explored the mystery of dissolution.— 


Dublin Magazine. 
—0 @ e——__ 


Tuemistoctes being asked how he would 
marry his daughter—whether to one that was 
poor but honest, or to one that was rich but of 
ill reputation—made answer: “I would rather 
have a man without an estate, than have an es- 
tate without a man.” 





*ee-—— 

CLeRcyMeN.—John Adams being called upon 
for a contribution for foreign missions, remarked: 
“T have nothing to give for that cause; but 
there are here in this vicinity, six ministers, not 
one of whom will preach in the other’s pulpit ; 
now I will give as much and more than any one 
else to civilize these clergymen ?” 


—-— @e—— 


Harn any wronged thee? be bravely re- 
venged ; slight it, and the work is begun; for- 
give it, and ‘tis finished. He is below himself, 


that is not above an injury. Was it not Plato 
who said, that when an injurious speech was 
offered to him, he placed himself so high that it 





could not reach him ? 
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CREEPING THINGS—THE SPIDER. 


Let me put aspider into any lady’s hand. 
She is aghast. She shrieks. The nasty ugly 
thing! Madam, the spider is, perhaps, shocked 
at your Brussels laces; and although you may 
be the most exquisite miniature painter living, 
the spider has a right to laugh at your coarse 
daubs as she runs over them. Just show her 
your crochet work when you shriek at her. 
“Have you spent half your days,” the spider, 
if he be spiteful, may remark—“have you 
spent half your days upon the clumsy anti-ma- 
cassars and these ottoman covers? My dear 
lady; is that your web? If I were big enough, 
I might with reason drop you and cry out at 
you. Let me spend a day with you and bring 
my work. I have four little bags of thread— 
such little bags! In every bag there are more 
than a thousand holes—such tiny, tiny holes! 
Out of each hole thread runs, and all the threads 
—more than four thousand threads—I spin to- 
gether as they run, and when they are all spun, 
they make but one thread of the web I weave. 
I have a member of my family who is herself 
no bigger than a grain of sand. Imagine what 
a slender web she makes, and of that, too, each 
thread is made of four or five thousand threads 
that have passed out of her four bags through 
four or five thousand little holes. Would you 
drop her tco, crying out about your delicacy ? 
A pretty thing indeed for you to plume your- 
self on your delicacy, and scream at us.” Hay- 
ing made such a speech, we may suppose that 
the indignant creature fastens a rope round one 
of the rough points of the lady’s hand, and lets 
herself down lightly to the floor. Coming down 
stairs is noisy, clumsy work, compared with 
such away of locomotion. The creeping things 
we scorn are miracles of beauty. They are 
more delicate than any ormolu clock or any 
lady’s watch made for pleasure’s sake no bigger 
than a shilling. Lyonnet counted four thou- 
sand and forty-one muscles‘in a single caterpillar 
and these are a small part only of its works. 
Hooke found fourteen thousand mirrors in the 
eye of a bluebottle, and there are thirteen thou- 
sand three hundred separate bits, that go to 
provide for nothing but the act of breathing, in 
a carp.—Dickens’ Household Words. 


——_+ 6 ¢——_- 


BARBARITY OF EXPOSING CHILDREN’S LIMBS, 
I cannot pass without a word the barbarous 
regimen which custom and the ignorant con- 
victions of many parents, have prescribed for in- 
fants and young children. [I allude to the prac- 
tice of half-dressing children, which is adopted 
in almost all weathers—sometimes with a view 
to show off; sometimes, as is said, to invigor- 
ate and harden the child. The continued im- 
pression of cold thus allowed to be made on the 
arms, shoulders, legs, and often the bodies of 
young children, must result, unless the power 
of the system be very great, in gradually estab- 
lishing a congestive circulation that will favour 
the development of tubercles in the lungs, or 
mesenteric glands, of dropsy of the brain, of 
chronic diarrhoea, bronchitis, catarrh, and so 
on; to say nothing of the multitudes of the lit- 
tle sufferers cut off by croup and other acute 
inflammations. Parents should know, and not 
forget, that children have less power of gener- 
ating heat than adults; and that, consequently, 
in cool or cold weather their bodies and limbs 
should receive as careful an envelopment and 
protection as those of grown persons liable to 
the same degree of exposure; for a more care- 
ful and selfish attention of the latter to their 
own comfort and health will hardly admit of. 


os 


Onz ‘Laovsanp Horses anp A WIFE FOR AN 
Acuicu.rvrist.—The Haeuse chief offers one 
thousand horses to any respectable white young 
man, well recommended, who will marry his 
daughter—a girl of about eighteen—settle down 
among them, and teach them agriculture. The 
horses are worth from fifty to eighty thousand 








dollars. ‘I have seen this valuable squaw,” 
says the editor of the Prairie Journal. ‘She 
is about the medium size, with tolerably regu- 
lar features, high cheek-bones, sloping forehead, 
black-eyed and dark‘hair. Her form is square 
and stout. Her long hair fell over her shoulders 
profusely ornamented with beads and shells. 
Her step is light and proud, her gait easy and 
graceful.” 





———8-0-0- 


Boston anp New: Enetanp.—From recent 
statistics published, it appears that Boston has 
a valuation at the present time of nearly three 
times that of the State of Maine, and about as 
much as the States of Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island combined. The ex- 
penses of the city government of Boston ex- 
ceed those of the six State governments of New- 
England! The banking capital of Boston, with 
the recent and contemplated additions, will be 
only one-fourth Jess than that of New-York 
city, twice that of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
combined, and probably more than the aggre- 
gate capital of Maine, New-Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island.— Boston Traveller. 


—- ee —_ 


Size or rHe West.—Illinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Min- 
nesota sixty. Missouri is larger than all New- 
England. Ohio exceeds either Ireland, or 
Scotland, or Portugal, and equals Belgium, 
Scotland, and Switzerland together. Missouri 
is more than half as large as Italy, and larger 
than Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Swit- 
zerland. Missouri and Illinois are larger than 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


Tue Rochester American says that the day 
before Prof. Agassiz’s departure, he bought a 
‘string of fish” of a boy in the street, which 
contained ten specimens of a species never de- 
scribed by any naturalist. The fish were 
caught in Irondequoit Bay, and come under 
the general designation of ‘‘sun-fish” among 
anglers. 

—--- 0 @e—__ 

A cuap walking with a lady, stumbled, and 
accidently fell. ‘The lady, thinking to com- 
miserate his mishap, observed that she regretted 
his “unlucky faux pas.” “TI didn’t hurt my 
fore paws,” replied he, “it was my knee.” 


“Don’t touch me, or I'll scream!” as the en- 
gine-whistle said to the stoker. 


Mrs. Partixetron says that she has noticed 
that whether flour was dear or cheap, she had 
invariably to pay the same amount of money 
for fifty cents’ worth. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS, 





WE find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especiaily large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. ‘To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 


two or three times with a darning-needle, and 








the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
This number begins the second volume or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume of 416 pages with index for $1, 
or less if clubs are formed, Where clubs al- 
ready exist new names may be added at the 
same rate, and these names may be at differ- 
ent post-offices. See the last page for terms, 
special notices to subscribers, &c. 
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To CorresponpENnts.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poctry we have ever seen does not “ rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 








atlarkets. 


Remarks.—There has been quite a panic in 
Flour the past week, and a much greater fall in 
the price than any week for a long time past. 
The fall has been at least 624 to 75 cts. per bbl. ; 
and if the articles were pressed hard upon pur- 
chasers, it would be still lower. Some think 
there will be a reiction soon; but with the 
large arrivals that are now expected on the open- 
ing of Lake, River, and Canal navigation, noth- 
ing save a great advance in Europe will ever 
keep Flour up to its present price. Wheat has 
given way 10 to 12 cts. per bushel. Corn is 3 
to 5 cts. per bushel less. Rye and Barley have 
fallen but little, while Oats remain nearly the 
same. Provisions about the same. Clover not 
so high by one cent per Ib. Wool, nothing 
worth noting. 
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Cotton, an advance of } of a cent per Ib., Rice 
a slight decline, Sugar heavy, without change in 
price, Tobacco the same. 

Money is greatly in demand, and outsiders 
get little accommodation for less than 10 to 15 
per cent. Stock of course falls as money rises. 

The weather on the 18th, 19th, and 20th very 
cold for the season. It is now milder, and we 
hope we have seen the last of winter. Plowing 
and planting the earliest crops are going on 
here notwithstanding Jack Frost. 


——-# @@ 





From the Mark Lane Express, Feb. 27th. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 





Tue Wheat trade has assumed a firmer tone 
since our last, and rather extensive transactions 
have taken place at several of the leading pro- 
vincial markets. The demand has been of a 
strictly consumptive character ; but the millers 
having for some weeks past refrained from buy- 
ing, have been compelled to purchase in order 
to replenish their stocks. A rise, established 
under such circumstances, may generally be re- 
garded as sound; and we should not be sur- 
prised to witness a further improvement in 
prices ; in fact, we deem it probable that the de- 
cline which has taken place since January may 
be recovered. The demand has thus far been 
freely met by holders, and there seems to be no 
disposition on the part of either importers or 
= to run up prices by withholding sup- 
plies. 

From the Mediterranean and Black Sea ports 
a considerable number of cargoes have reached 
our coast; most of these had, however, been 
sold before they came to hand, and having been 
dispersed to different ports, have not caused 
much pressure. Advices from Marseilles inti- 
mate that further shipments from thence for 
Great Britain were in progress; but the late de- 
cline here, and a small rally which had taken 
place there, may tend to check supplies. 

The Baltic ports are not as yet free from ice; 
but in some cases vessels have been laden at 
considerable expense across the ice, and the 
latter has subsequently been cut away so as to 
permit the ships to put to sea; we may, there- 
fore, calculate on receiving a moderate quantity 
of Red Wheat from the Lower Ports some time 
before the period it could have reached us in 
the ordinary coarse. The Baltic shippers are 
evidently very anxious to get their Corn safely 
on this side, under the apprehension that diffi- 
culties may hereafter arise to shipments being 
made ; considering, however, that a strong fleet 
is to be dispatched very shortly to the Baltic 
by England and France, there is not much 
danger of supplies from thence being inter- 
rupted. 

Thus far, we have had our wants liberally 
provided for, and as yet there are no symptoms 
of that want being experienced which some ap- 
prehended might be felt. We have all along 
maintained that it was merely a question of 
price, and that so long as Great Britain could 
afford to pay higher rates than other countries, 
we should not lack supplies from some quarter 
or other. The only time when there appeared 
danger of such an occurence was when France 
was out-bidding us in America, in the Black 
Sea, and Baltic ; but when once prices here rose 
sufficiently high to draw what those countries 
had to spare to England, supplies soon increased. 
Latterly, we have been receiving rather large 
quantities of breadstuffs from France ; but this 
will not last, her wants are too well- ascertained 
to allow us to expect that she will long be able 
to export ; indeed, it is more than probable that 
we may ere many months have French buyers 
in our markets. 

Before long the weather will begin to have its 
influence ; thus far, the young Wheat plant is 
well spoken of, which circumstance, and the 
knowledge that alarger breadth of land is under 
this crop ) than usnal, have tended to keep mat- 
ters quiet ; and should we continue to have'a 





favorable season, it would assist materially in 
checking speculation, but the occurrence of any 
thing likely to detract from the productiveness 
of the next harvest would be likely to cause 
great excitement. During the next few weeks 
we calculate on a good consumptive demand for 
Wheat, with some y advance in prices ; we think, 
however, that the stocks on hand and the sup- 
plies which may reach us will suffice to prevent 
any great rise. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 
hte &e. 
Washington Market, New-York, March 18, 1854. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Western Reds, ® bbl., $2 373¢ ; 
Merinos, $2@$2 1234 ; Mercers, $3@$3 25; Carters, very 
scarce, and worth $3 50 ; Onions red, # bbl., “$1 75; white, 
$2 50; yellow, $2; Turnips, 2 bbl., $1 50 for yellow : 
white, $i; Cabbage, # hundred, $5@$10; Spinach # bbL., 
$2 50; Parsneps #8 bushel, 623¢c. ; Carrots, ®@ bushel, 
624gc. ; Celery, doz. bunches, $1 5@8l 50 ; Beets, ® 


bushel, 623¢¢. 

Fruirs.—Apples, Spitzenburgs, # bbl., $3 50; Green- 
ings, # bbl., $3 50; Roxbury Russets, Py bbl., $3 5uU; all 
of these are assorted lots ; Cranberries, # bbl., $9; extra 
price, $10; Maple Sugar, per lb, 123¢c. 

The markets are not as brisk as usual. The rivers hav- 
ing opened, buyers are holding back for the purpose of ob- 
taining produce at a lower rate, which they probably can do 
in the course of a week. The fruits in market at present 
are of the best quality ; the season for some of them will 


soon be over. 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, March 20, 1854. 

We notice some falling off in the market to-day, the num- 
ber present being considerable less than for some weeks 
past ; and with one or two exceptions the cattle are not of 
as good quality as usual. There were eight Devon cattle in 
market to-day, fed by Mr. Wm. A. CLark, of Woodbridge, 
Ct., the finest lot in the hands of one feeder we have noticed 
this season. For beauty of color and shape they are sel- 
dom equaled. The average weight was 2043 lbs. Four of 
these were sold for 11 cents, and this price was asked for 
the others which were not sold at the time of making up 
this report. The Devon cattle generally bring the highest 
prices as they look better, and show their flesh better than 
most other breeds, and consequently suit the taste of buyers 
generally. Another lot of 85 head owned by Mr. SELDon- 
RIDGE, Lancaster Co., Pa., native breeds, looked very well. 
These two lots were the only exceptions to the above re- 
mark as to quality. 

The prices ranged about the same as last week, viz, low- 
est price, 8c., and highest, 10c., with the exception of the 
extras. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 1,625 1,600 
Cows, 20 
Sheep, 435 
Swine, 1482 
Veals, 498 


Of these there were forwarded by the Harlem Railroad, 
beeves, 25 ; cows, 20; sheep, 435. 

By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 250 ; swine, 98. 

By the Erie railroad, beeves, 600 ; swine, 1384. 

Hudson River Boats, 216. 

New-York State, furnished by ears, 317. 

Ohio, by cars, 546, 

Kentucky, by cars, 225. 

Connecticut, on foot, 10. 

Pennsylvania, on foot, 350. 

Virginia, on foot, 72. 

New-Jersey, on foot, 10. 

CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 275 

Cows and Calves, 60 12 
Sheep, 3,000 300 
Veals, 20 

Brownina@’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 302 

Cows, 95 

Sheep, 2,439 600 

O’Brikn’s,§Sixth street. 

Beeves, ee 

Cows, 107 

Calves, 50 


Mr. ALLERTON gives the prices of swine at 5}¢c. ; veals 
5@7c.; sheep, $5, $5, and $10 per head ; cows, $30@$50, 
according to quality. 

The following are the prices at Mr, C1aAMBERLIN’s, Robin- 
son Street: Cattle, 8@10c.; Cows, $25 to $35 to $50; 
Sheep, $3 25, $5 to $7, extras, $10; Calves, 5to 7c. per 
pound. One lot of 60 indifferent sold for 55gc, 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Pot, Ist sort, 1853......00+..s00+% 100 lbs.5 O36 - 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852....... 6246 


Pees eeweereseres 





Beeswax. 
American Yellow.........- seveeeee Gf lb. — 28 @ 2 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White...............— 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel..............% ehaldron, 10 50 @ 14 — 
Scotch........00- —-@- 
Sidney...... és akeid sence taeakanes 75@ 50. 
Pictou.... «ne anke pat ad 
Anthracite... ++ B® 2,000 lb. 6 50 ij— 
Cotton. Atlantic Other Gulf 
Ports. Florida, Ports. 
ps RS ee ae _ Ox 
Low to good ord.. 83g “16 @8% 





; «- TH @86 
Low to good mid...... 93§@10% 
Mid, fair to fair.......10 @I1l 
Fully fr. to good fr..... 114@— 
Good and fine.........— @— 


Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth........ 


wieatiy ll @Ux 
%4@1 11% Use" 
QI 


sesceeceee @ yard, — 1IK@l¥K 


















American Kentucky... .......s.seeeee000— @— 
Pav etscaaceses asludémueteerataes —- @-— 
Coffee, 
Java, White........ he 3 Bere ve = @-14 
DOOR R vaiaic.cees ceccs cocci al o6gecec ecbmeslcgaet ae tae 
DEE asc cn sa go Soe esas le. minds svAp hinds = 10¢@—12 
SEE PR soos. 12 —12}¢ 
St. Domingo........ (cast). veceeceses wom IK%@—104 
Cordage. 
Rale Ropes. scce lies seTevecucces Sutienasi @—10 
Boit Rope............ oc cveececcccsese @—16 
Corks, 
Velvet, Quarts.........sseeceeee.$ gro. — 85 @—45 
Velvet, Quart sneeneeenesn@ 0. — 20 @—28 
Phials. ..ccccccccccccccsscccccccccssess.— 4 @—12 
Feathers, 
Live Geese, prime.. .....-.- eee eee 8 lb. — 46 @— 49 
ax, 
IEEE sc atecaiuseensetapeahanaudtass Rib. — 8 @— 9 
Flour and Meal. 
SOUL... ..ccceceecccseccesccececee fp DDI 675 @7 50 
Superfine No.2.....ceecseessercececesees 1— Q7E2K 
State, common brands..........ec00....6 723 @7 31% 
State, Straight brand............ seeees.. 7 3ITH@-— 
State, favorite brands. . 7 4334@7 50 
Western, mixed do.............. 725 @7 37% 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do.. secceee 1 3TB@7 434 
Michigan, fancy brands........ 2.0. s0++ + 7 4334@7 50 
Ohio, common to good brands............ 7 374@7 37 
Ohio, round hoop, common ............+. 7374@8 — 
Ohio, fancy brands..........s.ceeeseeeee 1 43%@Q@7 50 
Ohio, extra brands..................- eeee 7124 @8 75 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do. Spusueed -. 775 @8 624 
Genesee, fancy brands..... DE rte CR 
penton nero RR iowa adngcoe feaenn ae 950 
Canada, (in saint at P 7 314%@7 8736 
Brandywine..........+- 7 683%,@7 87 
Georgetown.. 7 683%,@7 87 
Petersburgh City............ceeceseesses 7 68%@8 8736 
Richmond ako: cB Rae NR Eh 7 623¢@7 6834 
Alexandria.....:... secccccsccccccces 1 O24@7 68% 
Baltimore, Howard Street. secccceeceecece 1 O24 @7 6836 
RYO BAGG. ca 3 casevanccaptacdus cote po ease @4 87% 
Corn Meal, Jersey. ...c.+s+ecocceee ce cece -— @337% 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.. an Asan sa vemn (aoe 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... - 8 punch. 2] — _ 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee...........9#% bush. 195 @2— 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)............ 2— @2— 
Wheat, Southern, White. .............2.. 180 @1L85 
Wheat, Ohio, White.. : seseeee 185 @1 90 
Wheat, Michigan, White .. Pres . 188 1 95 
Wheat, Mixed Western . donccevest 2 Os 1 86 
Wheat, Westefn Red ............... ..... 180 @185 
Rye, Northern.....0...ccceccsesssesese 110 @ — 
Conn, TUNs0ORG so. veces ccdiiss cd canttsene -— @—-§ 
Corn, Round Yellow........seseeseeeee.— 86 @- 88 
Corn, Round White..........0..eesee00- — 89 @- 90 
Corn, Southern White..........ses0e00. — 909 @- 93 
Corn, Southern Yellow.....2.....sss002 — 89 @—9 
Corn, Southern Mixed............. 000002 — 85 @- 86 
Corn, Western Mixed....... cocsccccceee + 86 @- 87 
Corn, Western Yellow.. —-— @— 
Barley. Seeweceoscaete — 95 @l 10 
Oats, River and Ceiba casiied’ <<tuacimel 
Oats, New-Jersey......seseceeesseseseee— 46 @—48 
Oats, Western.........c200 sees cece ceeee— 54 34 
Oats, Penna........ ste hdcn dss Neaeeee — 47 9 
Oats, Southern............eeeeeee Saws oe — 43 S$@—45 
Peas, Black-eyed............. #@2bush. 275 @2 87K 
Peas, Canada...............+. ++. DUS 18%@- — 
Beans, White........ Lenssen sha spare aaa . 150 @il 624 


Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed.......... 0008 Ib. — 23 > deat 234 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.........00eee00-—— 21 — 23 


Hay, ror suiprine : 
North River, in bales........ # 100 lbs. — 87 @— 90 
Hemp. 
Russia, clean ....... 


Russia, Outshot....... 
Manilla .. 


-++-98 ton.285 — @320 


Italian.. 
SUE Se atces 
American, Dew-rotted... caceeccceeesel95 — @200 — 
American, do., Dressed..........+....210 — @260 — 
American, Water-rotted ake oe -— 





1853...0se.ssccccecearseeceseee ld. — 40 @ — 44 




















SOUS cco cess BUSPAR, CSAS — 38 @— 40 
Lime. 

Rockland, Common. _........... ® bbl.— — @113 
Lumber. 

WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Timber, White Pine........ 8 cubic ft.— 18 — 

Timber, Oak..............cececcerssee— 25 @ — 30 

Timber, Grand Island, Ww. O.........-— 35 @ — 38 

Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine paige (by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 


YARD SELLING PRICES 


Timber, Oak Scantling .......% M. ft.830 — @ 40 — 




















Timber, or Beams, Eastern. cocceseee.. 17 50 @ 18 75 
ggPlank, Geo. Pine, Worked.. seen — @ 3 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked.. poe eads cone 20— @ 2% — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........ 87 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, SOME ocd oseese's 16— @17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine............8 pee.— 16 @ — 22 
Boards, City Worked..... er ecccesscees— 22 @ — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling...... —-3 @-—--— 
Plank, do., narrow,. clear flooring aioe —23 @-—— 
Plank, Albany Pine.. ee ee ss Se | 
Plank, City Worked..................-— 26 @ — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. + eccecceeces — 18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City’ Worked.... . —22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........ @ bunch, ; 25 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 275 @ 3— 

& Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....% M.24— @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality ees 22 — @ 2% — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @ 2i— 

BShingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d re cosscssel? — @IS— 
Shingles, Company, Sea @-—-— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft....... @ 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft.. siapesam @ 22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe.. ta Fe 1065 —- @-— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd..............52 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak. Bbl.........22002.40 — @ — — 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... .........000.388 — @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak............... ..60—- @-—— 

Molasses. 
New-Orleans.........7...+.0..$ gall. — 29 @ — — 
Porto Ric... ......ccccesecceccsceses— 24 @ — 28 
Cuba Muscovado.............20+eeee00— 25 4 — 27 
oe ep Oe ee pean we 25 — 27 
CRED, FEC nnncn sc cncacepsece scccce— 330 — 24 
Nails. 
ee Ib.— 44@7— 5 
Wrought, 6d@20d............ on de Bay -— 
Naval Stores. 

_ Turpentine, Soft, North County, P2901b.— — @ 575 
Turpentine, Wilmington. bond bepeneen® — @ 550 
a 8 bbl. 3 — @ 3 50 
Pitch, Ree wee 275 @—— 
Resin, Common, (delivered)... soeeee 1 75 @ 1 87K 
Resin. ARSE ge ‘g 280 lb. 250 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine. secececeeese @ gall.— 66 @ — 68 

Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City.............. - 8 ton, —— —<—T 
Thick, Round, Country.......... i i. Gos _- 
Thin Oblong Country GEOR asec tine nsee —— @33— 
Provisions. . 

Beef, Mess, Country............. 8 bbl. nui @11 50 
Beef, Prime, Country......... Sob hbase @ 637% 
Beef, Mess, ‘City Saas See i3 — @1350 
SE a eae, 1550 @I16 50 
Beef, Prime, Dns Sb sien itesconcsosonice tea 7 Les @ 8 — 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... @14 — 
Beef, a SS eee ®@ tee. 21 — — @2%3— 
Pork, Mess, Western.......... o. 8 bbl. 1575 @16 — 
Pork. SE ONE. SO iciccc ese seus 1350 @-— 
Pork, Prime, aaa 1488 16 — 
Pork, ee ee —— @I17 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... #8 lb. — 1054 _- 
Hams, 8 tartar Be Eg a — 8%~@— 9 
Hams, Dry Salted Peat: > cuas os vcetenee —— @ 8% 
RE GRE 6 5 5. none cen scuseed — 6%@—— 
Shoulders, Dry Salted......... ee ckonhies — 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ @16_50 
ee, Ee @— 9% 
Butter, Orange County............... @— 23 
Butter, Ohio @— 15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies... . @— 20 
I ONG, oss ca cin dntnen an ectios @— 15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ —-— @-—— 
Cheese, fair to prime.................00. —10 @—12 

Plaster Paris. 

Blue Nova Scotia....:..... canteoat 8 ton, 3 50 @3 75 

White Nova Scotia... ........ccce0-sccee @ 3 62% 
Salt. 

ee ® bush.—— @—48 
St; Martin’s: .......5.... bivinsc ear vabadoyy @-—-— 
Liverpool, Ground. ............. ®@ sack, n 10 @ 112% 
aa @ 150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 1746 175 

Saltpetre. 

Se ee er #@— 6%@— 8 
os ee eee _— @— 7% 
Nitrate Soda.......... sine Vpn Spenebed — 5 @ 5% 

Seeds. 

CAGE sss! o dA ccdcccevscn ives ---- 8 lb.— 10 @—11¥ 
Timothy, Mowed. ses ceccesces sees toe. 14— @I17— 
ONT, SND 5s <sapcepvccecscscope 17— @20— 

*? Flax, American, Rough.........@ bush, — @—— 

Linseed, Calcutta...............000 ow. — @-— 

Sugar. 

SS ee auste ctekosce #8 lb. — — @-—— 
PI sa cksaecckss cnsbecsentees. — 4 @ 6% 
Ce ND. Sisco nas onan sceneo <9ee — 4%@— 6 
Porto Rico............ VEDI Sails Capes — 44@— 6% 
i. PIMOS avs wkiediss oa 00. Cons owed —{ 74@— 8 
Havana, Biown and Yellow............ — 5 — 7 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf....... ... — I4Q@—— 

do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9%@—— 
do. do. do. Ground :2: — 8%@—— 
do. (A)Crushed............. 1E:- 9 @—- 
do. 2d quality, Crushed............ none. 





oe EE OEE ry Ba RR Fae 2d — 54@—— 
PRUNE So ss beh Sic ca cw ccbdoe — 64@— 
SE II os 48 staii 5 Teno’: wawngn ane - 5 @-— 
Tallow. 
CS OS oc es: B lb. — 11 Q@— 125 
Tobacco. 
I iin 6 tare ipinnte ih ae ehank lh——- @—-— 
WEE < S06 Oot seasste x casehsesgs . -.— 7 @—10 
ne LET eee — 6%@—-11 
|” RES ee ee eee ——-—- @—— 
ig SE a Ae pe -12 @— 18 
| TAR yee ee hoTe — 1BK@-- 2335 
BN bcbas ceea sink Wash dbiees s occka ote —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @1— 
ied. Se Se eee: & —15 @—60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. — 6 @—2 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. — 54@-—- 355 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. —50 @—55 
American, Pull-blood MEEREED Los card pa ec —46 @—48 
American 4 and 3 4 Merino Se eee —42 @—45 
American, Native. and 3 4 Merino........ — 36 @— 28 
Extra, Pulled, eMREREbe nh wr ubws been aed —42 @—48 
Superfine, Pulled oat Recouke stan o> -.ee- 39 @—41 
ee ey Aer ee eer ee ee — 33 @— 37 





ADVE! SRTISEM ENTS. 


Advertisements for the American Agriculturist must be 
paid for ir advance. 


ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 
F PROPER AGE FOR FORMING VINEYARDS, CULTI- 
vated from, and containing all the good qualities which 
the most improved cultivation for over fourteen years has 
conferred on the Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the 
public. Those who may purchase will receive such instruc- 
tions for four years, as will enable them tocultivate the grape 
with entire success, provided their locality is not too 
=s- ee ee toR. T. UNDERMHILL 
D., New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y 
= mil receive attention. The additional e xperience of two past 
seasons, give him full assurance that by improved cultivation, 
pruning, &c., a crop of good fruit can be obtained every year. 
in most of the northern, and all the middle, western, and 
southern States. 

N. B.. To those who take sufficient to plant four acres, as 
he directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish ‘the 
owner with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed 
in his own mode of cultivation ; and he will do all the labor of 
the vineyard, and insure the most perfect success. The only 
charge a reasonable compensation for the labor. 

28-31, R. T. U. 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 

HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 

stantly manufacturing at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, Which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approv ed 
manner, put up in substantial bags for transportation, and is 
—— promptly to order, or at the works, 

He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 

market, Bons Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been thoroughly. tested by carefuland 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, and_have given 
general a ANDREW COE, 

_ March 13, 1854 .28- 40.] Middletown, Ct.. 


OP- EARED RABBITS. OF IMPOR’ TED D STOCK (Price $10 
Aper pair,) for-sale by 8. PARSONS, Flushing, L. I. 98-81 





NEW POUDRETT’S MANUFACTORY. 
N EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERPRISING 
men, particularly farmers, to invest funds in a business 
bringing nyt ih interest. 

GEO. MER’S proposals for the formation of a Jomnt 
Srock Raver mo for the purpose of ErEcTING AN ESTABLISHMENT 
near the city of New-York, having for its object: 1. Tur 
DRAINING OF SINKS, either by means of air-tight night-carts 
or, by atmospheric pressure ; 2. THE CONVERSION OF SAID SINK 
MATERIAL INTO MANURE, to be called * IMPROVED PoUDRETTE ;’ 3. 
THE PREPARATION of “AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME: e 
concentrated rich manure, being in its effects equal to guano, 
to be made chiefly of bones, acids and ammonia. 

MR. BOMMER, with a view of promoting the farming in- 
terest and desiring to have the greater part of the shares of 
the capital stocks subscribed by farmers themselves, offers to 
any farmer or gardener who subscribes for shares, to have 
manure for his own use at 25 per cent. lower than the compa- 
ny’s market price. 

Further intormation on the subject will be found in a pam- 
phlet, containing the basis, terms and conditions on which 
said establishment is to be founded, together with a state- 
ment of expenses for fixtures; its working costs; and its in- 
come. Said a can be had at the oflice of MR. BOM- 
MER, 74 Greenwich st., New-York city, at which place appli- 
cations for shares, or og et pamphlets can be made 
personally or by mail. *-1t. GEO. BOMMER. 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
Ininute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with {ull directions for its 
apPlication, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the Mail. Price 25 cents. 

=tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


: 8000 QUINCE TREES FOR SALE. 
PPLE AND ORANGE QUINCE TREES OF LAST YEAR’S 
cuttings, and_two, three or four zeare old. For sale by 
JAS. #4 SCOFIELD. inquire - HOMAS BURKE, 
March 17, 185, 0s- 31.] Morristown, N. J. 











“MUSQUIT ‘GRASS. 


4 hes TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet nny oy at the South, and is 
invaluable to the planter. For sa 

RICE TARD *SPTERS, Atlanta, Ga., 
also by 


27-tf 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


ee FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—CHEAP, 

k. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, Long Island, in conse- 
ns hl we the Railroad passing through their largest Nur- 
sery, will sell about 50,000 trees at very reduced prices—com- 
prising Fruit Trees in a bearing state, and Ornamental Trees 
of the largest size, including the finest evergreens and all 











.{ HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl; 100 pairs assorted for sale, Also 
Brahma Pootra White Shanghai Eggs, at $5 per dozen ; Black 
and Buff Shanghai Eggs, $3 per doz, They also have for sale 
a ore and ane, * “Apply by inal ost and ae Vines. 
atalogue furnished ply by mail (post paid) to 
GEO-SNYDER & CO. 
27-35 Rhinsbosk> Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
Nee 3} PARK ROW, and No. 3 ny STREET, HAVE RE- 
cently published new editions of the following books : 
NORTON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRIC 
Elements of Scientile Agriculture, or the aatea between 
Science and the Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the 
Ne % York State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, 


I. 
¢ TECHISM OF AGRICU eo pu CHEMISTRY AND 
W ith an aecueee = = P. 


1-33 





By James F. W. Johnston. 
Nor ton. 


CHARTER ‘OAK GRAPES. 

TOTICE._THE UNDERSIGNED WISHES TO DIRECT 
particular attention to these magnificent grapes, which 
he has propagated with such success, that they are beyond 
comparison the largest grapes known. He has many one 
and a half inches in diameter, The grape is per fectly hardy, 
and will endure the winter, and ripen 2 or 3 weeks sooner 
than the Isabella or Catawba. The Charter Oak Grape is 
unsurpassed for preserving and for wine—and a delicious 
table fruit. Orders up to lst May received by subscriber, at 
5 Scammel street, New- York city. After that date at Frank- 

fort, N.Y. (27%) JOHN P. WILSON. 





MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N. J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New- York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the last six years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for_years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further par ticulars, and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to J. A. KEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 
Messrs. C. Af. & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 

AANRESH GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL THE BEST VARTE: 

es. Also a choice Collection of GREEN- peg’ = 
GARDEN PLANTS, FLOWER ROOTS, &c._ For_ sale 
BRIDGEMAN’S HORTICULBUR AL ESTABLISHMENT, % 4 
874 & 878 Broadway, above 18th street, New-York. 
(2 Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria, LL 26-38 








ARLY EXCELSIOR POTATOES. —THIS IS A NEW AND 
very superior sort. They are as early as the June pota- 
toes, grow above the average size, are mealy and paltable, 
and have kept better than any other variety planted in this 
vicinity. The rot has never been known among them. 
26-tf Rn. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water st., N. Ye 


V TILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 

porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 

tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 








VALUABLE PLANTS 


OR THE GARDEN, NURSERY, GREEN- youm an? 
Pleasure Grounds. Carriage paid to Boston. _B. 
WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass., offers a 
sale a very complete collection of plants of every description, 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalogues gra- 
tis, and post-paid on receipt of a postage stamp. sual dis- 

counts to trade. 
Dwarf and Standard fruits of the very best sorts. 


200,000 APPL a -hggaaa Cherry, Quince, (Angers,) Mahaleb 
and Paradise Sto 
CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, Rhubarb, 


&c. ; Asparagus, ———— New White Blackberry, High- 
Bush cultivated Blackber 

STRAWBERRIES, the ‘Racat collection in the country, in 
nearly a hundred see including every novelty of for- 
eign or inetive productio: 
a 8 OF BEST FRUIT and Ornamental Trees and 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Street, in great variety, 
including many novelties. Weigelia ‘Amabilis, (new yellow.) 
$1. Deutzia arecilis, (new, ) $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 
Pyrus umbilicata rose 

300,000 NORWAY SPRUCE, SILVER FIR, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, Arbor Vite of sorts, Scotch Larch, &c., with vari- 
eties of Deciduous oe — for nurseries or belts, &c., 
worth from $10 to $20 per 1 
A very large and fine collection of new and striking varie- 
ties, recently imported, of Verbenas, Fuchsias, Daisy-flow- 
ered Chrysanthemums, (100 var..) Salvias, Heliotropes, Scar- 
let Geraniums, Petunias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgian 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dahlias, Cupheas, Achimenes, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, Cinerarias, including the best foreign 
novelties for 185 
Fine named collections of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, Polyanthus, Hollyhock, Pansy, &c. 
Japan Lilies, Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &c. Oxalis 
Deppei. fine for edging and bedding, $10 per 1000, 

(2 Catalogues now ready. 26-33 





URSERY STOCKS.—QUINCE, PLUM AND CHERRY 

stocks for sale, also cherry pits in their season, packed in 

damp moss, suitable for transportation to any part of the 

United States. Apple and quince seed &c. 

Orders from any distance promptly attended to. Address, 

post-paid ‘ 
26-4t Morristown, Morris Co., N. J. 





ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED. 


HE PUBLISHERS OF A STANDARD AGRICULTURAL 
Journal wish to secure the services of a young man who 
has had experience on the farm and in the garden, and who 
is capable of assisting in the office duties of a paper, such as 
writing and preparing articles, correcting proof, answering 
correspondence, &c. To such a man there is a fine field open, 
both for self-i taprev ement and for rising in the editorial 
fession. The place is a good one for a young man who 
just completed a collegiate course, provided he has had sufi. 
cient farm experience to qualify him for an accurate observer 
and writer on agricultural subjects. Salary first year mod- 
erate. For further information address ALEXANDER, < the 
care of the editors of the American Agriculturist, New- 
York, stating age and experience, and pene articles of 
compositi on if he has written any for the press. Communi - 


oA 





other articles. Catalogues may be had at 113 Chamber st., 
and will be mailed to applicants. 27-29 


cations on this subject will be considered strictly confiden- 
tial. 25-27 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and Wes 
It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
ant. diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and ons and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
anc ane of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


Guat is salted to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

F or sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 

0 charge for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B. De 
Burg. No. PL Sumarphomphate of pong 

PERUV GUANO of best qualit; 

AGiicULTUital and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of a 
Ph and GARDEN SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
own and imported. 
ee AM ERICAN AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 


ume—two volumes 
ALLEN'S Agricultural Warehouse ant 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25- 


OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 
Great New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For sale also a large 
stock of small plants of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 


above plants all warranted. 
GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
24-36 Sabo. South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these miachines 

were used last harvest in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most uniformly good success. in nine different States and 
Canada. TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly ort Mr. Joseph Hall, Roc hester, N. 
Y., will also build a few ar Farly orders necessary to 
insure a reaper. 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable Ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance, Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

ta?~ Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents prefer red. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the reaper, malted to, mat 
paid applications. 8. WR 

‘Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 185 








23-35 





POUDRETTE. 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. _ That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and ithas 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less inlarge. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. vey by letter or person- 

ally to the Lodi ee omnes 

22-34 £ Cortlandt st., New-York. 


Epa TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 1014, 1114, 1214, 14, 15, 18, 18/2, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A 2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &e., of all sizes. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 
Fan Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should ponsese. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 
—e Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 





ower- 


a and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive ; 
y far 


presses, combining improvements which make them 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, gastanteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work, 3d, Eddy’s Circular Sienabt 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
horses. . L, ALLEN, 

1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


Ree & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
z ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce a8.) 
ork —2 














FERTILIZERS. 
ERUVIAN GUANO, first “quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just ages in stc 
R. L. ALLEN, "39 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 
pigeon OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL. MA- 
ure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 
the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 


MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Fre cena for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


HORSE MARKETS. 


ANS SMITH, ‘SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, ‘No.7 76 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 1-27 




















HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


— — OO 


\HIMN EY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
og Tiles | floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


and gardens, &c., for sale by 
2-38 MILLER, COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON —, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, N.Y. 2-36 


OUSE yer au, MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
the above line Facet — ae All articies warranted, ex- 
changed or taken back. No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 
Division street, N. Y. 6-31 














LIVERY STABLES. 


PPA DAO OO 


ORTHRUP & “POST'S DROVE AND SALE ‘STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
— generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of ETT EY horses, directly o} ——- 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that’ patronage wen they so strongly 
solicit. R. K. NORTHRUP, 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. OST. 
N. B.—New wagons "and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-348 


ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month, 1-40 


eee BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
Columbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 











MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 
BRON AND STEEL. Bn en BROTHERS & CO. 
Sheffield, : warrags Cast Steel. 





New-York, F.Sanderson, 16 Clif street. 
Boston, J. B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 


24 Bank Place. 
2-43 











MANUFACTURES. 


eee 


ANGES AND HEATERS. —I AM NOW PREPARED TO 

supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 

is not only economical, but combines more conveniences for 

boiling, baking, &c., than any other in we F.-o the Etna 
Heater, for —s houses of any size. ~— 

2-40 A. McPHERSON, No. ogee ater street. 





ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, woe side of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
1-34 A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. —F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 








ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is_experi- 
enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the United States. None need apply except fully qualified. 
22-tf A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 
EEDS FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 
samples of Two rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 
Poland Oats, Black Prince Edward’s Island Oats, Spring 
bys Timothy, and Pax! Seed, for s. 





ale by 
ALLEN, 189 aed 191 Water st. 





OUSE WANTED FOR A SMALL FAMILY.—ONE A few 
miles from the city, and of easy access daily, would be 
— A plot of ground attached would be desirable. 
ossession wanted immediately, or at any time before the Ist. 
of May. A good tenant, and perhaps a future purchaser, may 
be heard of by addressing or calling upon J., at office of this 
paper. 


rand Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
~ Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


ARKER’ 3 OHEVEUXTONIQUE. “THIS Is AN “ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is ‘free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, itis unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2 48 


— ses. 











pect HONS. FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 
nute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian —— is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet of 96 bai es, and can be sent through 
the mail. 2Qitf. R. LA ULEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 
year old, and partially trained. et lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. B, ALLEN, 189 Water st. _ 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 


EDGE, LONG- HANDLE, AND_ SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knivi es; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shoveis and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
ae assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. [21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
1 Retail—cheaper_ than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
quallties and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order in a style that cannot be 
surpassed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods, 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

2-30 NDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 























AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


CRAIN Y MILLS STEEL | AND. CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
. to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c 

ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 

pressly for the California and Oregon Markets, 


HORTICULTURAL. 


RUIT. AND ORN AMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS. _ 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the_recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New- York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
planting is after Oct. 10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Cglony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. -59 





WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 


Naas BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
TORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the cteemtion of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs. American 
and Chinese Arbor Vit te, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherr. iy. Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very Jaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
~ Pear, our trees ar e unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR aeoetag? 


which has never existed. in this localit; 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New- Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 

near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 


17-68 








by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
C HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im orter of 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax, 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells ; Double: 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish ; Walking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between: Needles, &c. 
Cheap for cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH 
street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 

to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 
drain pipe made or sold in this city. 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 


HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 

bbls. Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New ‘Shad, 500 halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New Herring, 1000 quintals New-Dried Cod. 
fish, 500 Jars New Anclhiovies, 500 Kegs New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring. 3000 Ibs. New Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Eiokied. God, faddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, 

For sale by NELSON. WELLS & CO. 

81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May 13th, i. 18 New-York. 


NELSON WELLS. S. H. WOOD. 
SEEDS. 
EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabb: age ; Beet : Lettuce; Onions: 


Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, an 
all other kinds of ‘held and garden ‘seeds. Aso RN Roots ; 


sae agus Plante, &. 
‘and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL “KINDS. =~ HAVING HAD 

great experience in ‘aeting and rearing fine stock for 
the past twenty years, I o services to my friends to 
procure it of the best ond most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
Buses or September is the best time to purchase for the 




















Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown. _Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Merino. 

The public should oe on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are palmed off upon the unsuspecting 





and ignorant, which are spurious. 
Ltt” ? A. B. ALL Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by _ P.M. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
“a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 
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Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - $400 
“  Putnam’s do BOF Col ce ee 
* Knickerbocker ee wore 400 
“ Eclectic do G0 itn oe) Se BO 
“  Littel’s Living Age mete 2 oe” Te 6 00 
* National Magazine do - - - - 358 
* Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 
Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 











J. ANGRAY, Printer, 95iand 97 Cliff street, N, Y. 


PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


> 000 oe 
TEE AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


At is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &ec., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has sayed our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALtey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Attey, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Cuirt, and Mr. R. G. Parprr, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than two AND A HALF ceNTs. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &e., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 

Terms, é&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 8 do. - - faye <>* 5.00 
ws Os 5 do. - - BO -. 8.00 
¢ do, 10" Be: . - © tens 15.00 
<<. Ge. 20 -Go. - - Ee gem 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also'a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. ~ 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. ‘ 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 

















































































